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Wants  to  Continue  Getting   THE   LINK 

I  am  an  ex-serviceman  who  was  stationed  at  Arlington  Hall  Station  for  two 
and  one-half  years.  During  this  time,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  monthly 
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I  know  it  is  published  in  or  around  Washington,  D.C.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  on  how  I  may  obtain  regular  copies  of  the  magazine  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

— Terry  W.  Shuford,  Route  1,  Box  9,  Greenwood,  S.C. 

(This  letter  was  mailed  to  us  by  Chaplain  (Maj)  Chas.  W.  Jewitt,  Post  Chap- 
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and,  of  course,  we  are  communicating  with  Terry  Shuford.  So  if  you  are  leaving 
the  service,  let  us  have  your  civilian  subscription — $2.50  per  year — for  your 
favorite  magazine.) 

Another  Civilian  Reader 

Please  send  me  the  monthly  publication  known  as  THE  LINK.  I  left  the 
Navy  in  1956  and  remembered  how  I  enjoyed  THE  LINK.  After  looking  through 
some  books  I  found  a  copy  in  the  Hbrary.  And  after  reading  it  again  I  was  made 
to  realize  that  this  book  is  well  written  and  edited. 

The  cover  quotes  that  the  yearly  subscription  cost  is  $2.50  for  civilians.  If  you 
will  enter  my  name,  I  wiU  remit  a  check  by  return  mail. 

— Marvin  Sanders,  First  Church  of  God,  Kilgore,  Texas. 
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Chance  at  tifc 


By  Gary  N.  Weisiger,  III 


A  QUESTION  people  frequently 
ask  is:  Can  I  start  again?  Can 
I  make  a  new  beginning? 

A  graduate  student  at  a  great  uni- 
versity in  the  West  wondered  if  a 
transgression  in  the  long  past  could 
be  forgiven  and  the  dead  weight  on 
his  conscience  be  removed.  He  also 
wondered  if  God  could  use  him  in 
Christian  service.  He  had  a  persistent 
tug  toward  the  ministry  which  pro- 
duced tension  almost  to  the  breaking 
point.  Finally,  through  committing 
his  past,  present  and  future  to  Jesus 
Christ  he  found  relief  and  a  new 
sense  of  direction.  He  is  transferring 
to  a  theological  school  and  setting 
his  face  toward  the  gospel  ministry. 

Paul  the  apostle  wrote:  "If  any 
one  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation" 
(2  Cor.  5:17).  This  is  the  authentic 
Christian  message.  Susan  Coolidge 
echoed  this  when  she  wrote: 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Every  mom  is  a  world  made  new. 
You  who   are   weary   of  sorrow   and 

sinning. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you, 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 


It  All  Starts  with  God 

Think  how  Jesus  granted  a  new 
start  to  those  who  came  to  him. 
Nicodemus,  a  man  of  wealth,  social 
polish  and  status,  heard  Jesus  say: 
"You  must  be  born  anew"  (Jn.  3:7). 
The  woman  of  Sychar,  married  five 
times  and  living  unlawfully  with  a 
sixth  man,  began  to  move  toward 
cleansing  and  newness  when  she 
heard  Jesus  say:  "If  you  knew  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  is 
saying  to  you,  'Give  me  a  drink,'  you 
would  have  asked  him,  and  he  would 
have  given  you  living  water"  (Jn. 
4:10).  The  man  blind  from  birth 
who  received  both  physical  and  spir- 
itual sight  from  Jesus  responded  to 
hostile  challenge  with  this  ringing 
testimony:  "One  thing  I  know,  that 
though  I  was  blind,  now  I  see"  (Jn. 
9:25).  Thomas  the  doubter,  shaken 
by  a  resurrection  appearance  of  Jesus 
and  overcome  with  the  wonder  of  a 
new  faith,  looked  at  his  Savior  and 
exclaimed:  "My  Lord  and  my  God!" 
(Jn.  20:28). 

Paul  does  not  repeat  the  story  of 
Jesus'  interviews  which  we  find  in 


the  Gospel  of  John,  but  he  does 
stress  what  Jesus  did  to  make  a  new 
start  possible  for  all  of  us.  "One  has 
died  for  all  .  .  .  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not 
counting  their  trespasses  against 
them  .  .  .  He  made  him  to  be  sin  who 
knew  no  sin,  so  that  in  him  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God" 
(2  Cor.  5:14,  19,  21). 

P.  T.  Forsyth,  famed  theologian 
of  a  former  day  in  England,  found 
in  Russian  history  an  example  of 
Christ's  reconciling  work  on  the 
cross.  In  1870  there  was  a  revolt 
against  the  Czar.  A  leader  of  a  guer- 
rilla band,  Shamel,  had  a  group  of 
men  with  their  families  and  posses- 
sions which  he  held  together  by  iron 
discipline.  The  penalty  for  stealing 
in  the  camp  was  one  hundred  lashes, 
Shamel's  own  mother  was  caught  in 
theft.  Shamel  retired  to  his  tent  in 
shame  and  confusion.  Three  days 
later  he  emerged.  The  usual  sentence 
was  pronounced.  After  Shamel's 
mother  took  two  lashes,  he  had  her 
removed  and  then  he  himself  took 
the  remaining  ninety-eight.  Forsyth 
found  in  Shamel's  raw,  bleeding  back 
a  picture  of  the  cross  when  Jesus 
Christ  bore  the  punishment  of  our 
sins.  A  new  chance  at  life  for  you 
and  me  begins  in  the  heart  of  God. 

What  God  OfiEers  You 

God  presents  to  us  a  new  freedom 
from  the  past.  Because  of  Jesus 
Christ  there  is  no  more  penalty,  no 
more  clinging  guilt. 

Years  ago  Captain  Reginald  Wallis 
of  Ireland  used  to  speak  at  confer- 
ences in  this  country.  He  described 
a  boy  who  received  a  long-coveted 


toy  sailboat  on  his  birthday.  His 
mother  gave  it  with  one  condition. 
The  pond  in  the  garden  was  very- 
deep,  and  the  boy  had  to  promise 
never  to  sail  the  boat  when  alone. 
The  mother  became  very  ill,  so  ill 
that  she  had  to  have  constant  nurs- 
ing. One  day,  overcome  with  tempta- 
tion, the  boy  sailed  his  boat  alone. 
He  had  no  accident  but  later  was 
filled  with  remorse.  He  decided  he 
must  confess.  The  nurse  would  not 
permit  him  to  speak  to  his  mother 
but  agreed  to  take  a  message  on  his 
slate.  He  wrote  something  like  this: 
"I  sailed  my  boat.  I'm  sorry.  If  it's 
all  right,  please  rub  it  all  out."  The 
slate  came  back  with  a  wet  smudge 
where  a  tear  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
all  rubbed  out. 

God  spoke  through  Isaiah  and 
said:  "Come  now,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, says  the  Lord:  though  your 
sins  are  like  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow;  though  they  are  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  become  like 
wool"  (Is.  1:18).  This  is  freedom 
from  the  stains  of  the  past. 

The  divine  ofiFer  includes  a  new 
fellowship.  Paul  writes  of  knowing 
Christ  first  in  a  human  way  and 
then  of  knowing  him  differently. 
Conversion  brings  a  different  and 
higher  order  of  relationships. 

The  most  basic  of  this  kind  is  the 
relationship  to  the  Lord.  A  middle- 
aged  man  whose  busiaess  required 
him  to  be  on  the  road  from  Monday 
to  Friday  returned  home  one  week 
end  to  find  his  wife  and  children 
gone.  She  left  a  note  saying  the 
marriage  was  over.  Shattered  and 
dazed  the  man  went  to  a  doctor 
then   a  minister.   Said  he:    "I  don't 
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know  whether  rm  going  to  turn  to 
alcohol  or  to  God."  He  joined  a 
weekly  meeting  of  five  men  who 
read  the  Bible  together  and  prayed. 
Through  this  he  entered  into  a  new 
and  saving  fellowship. 

God  also  offers  a  new  force.  He 
allows  us  to  share  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  Enthusiasm  and 
purpose  are  in  this.  A  college  student 
was  invited  after  a  service  of  wor- 
ship to  receive  Christ.  He  did  so  on 
his  knees  in  the  pastor's  study.  When 
he  got  up  from  prayer,  he  said  to 
his  pastor,  "I  want  you  to  talk  to  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  my  best 
friend."  You  see,  a  new  force  had 
captured  him.  A  new  concern  pos- 
sessed him. 

Thomas  Chalmers  of  Scotland 
called  it  "the  explosive  power  of  a 
new  affection."  When  John  Glenn 
performed  his  feat,  he  lifted  the  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  level  of  the  heroic 
and  away  from  the  adulterous  pranks 
of  a  Hollywood  actress. 

How  can  one  have  this  new 
chance  at  life?  More  than  two  years 


"My    own    boy — joining    up    with    the 
Union  Army." 


ago  I  engaged  in  a  preaching  mission 
at  the  Naval  Air  Base  Chapel,  Kodi- 
ak,  Alaska.  If  any  of  you  have  ever 
gone  in  to  Kodiak's  runway,  you 
know  how  delicate  the  operation  is. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  Presbyterian  who 
said  he  didn't  Hke  to  fly.  A  friend 
chided  him:  "You're  a  Presbyterian; 
you  believe  in  predestination;  you 
know  nothing  will  happen  to  you 
until  your  number  is  up."  "True," 
said  the  Presbyterian,  "but  I  don't 
want  to  be  up  there  in  case  the  pilot's 
number  is  up!" 

The  runway  at  Kodiak  begins  at 
the  water's  edge  and  actually  slopes 
up  to  Barometer  Mountain.  They 
say  you  can't  see  the  top  of  Barom- 
eter because  it's  raining,  and  if  you 
can  see  the  top,  it's  going  to  rain. 

One  day  the  Naval  authorities 
granted  me  permission  to  join  a 
routine  cruise  over  Kodiak  in  a 
Grumman  Albatross.  The  pilot  al- 
lowed me  to  share  the  controls  for 
a  time.  I  assured  him  that  I  wanted 
him  right  there.  As  I  was  climbing 
out  of  the  cockpit  I  noticed  a  sign 
with  five  C's  of  warning  for  aviators 
in  distress.  I  press  no  spiritual  anal- 
ogy for  "Climb"  and  "Conserve 
fuel."  But  three  C's  speak  to  us  in 
regard  to  our  seeking  newness  of 
life.  "Confess."  Admit  you  are  in 
trouble.  Don't  let  pride  keep  you 
from  facing  the  facts.  "Communi- 
cate." Get  in  touch  with  your  base. 
"Comply."  Do  as  you  are  told. 

God  offers  us  all  that  we  need  if 
we  will  confess,  communicate  and 
comply.  Through  an  honest  repent- 
ance and  a  sincere  acceptance  of 
Jesus  Christ  we  may  be  new  crea- 
tures in  Christ.  ■  ■ 


a>C9n! 


By  Catharine  Brandt 


Nils  Brannan,  ex-serviceman, 
had  sacrificed  for  Kuho's 
education  for  the  ministry. 
Now  Was  the  moment  of  decision 


NILS  BRANNAN  stood  at  the 
front  window  of  his  four-room 
house,  waiting.  It  was  dark  outside, 
but  he  watched  anyway.  His  wife 
Esther  sat  knitting  near  the  hght. 

"Kubo  is  coming,"  he  said  awk- 
wardly. "Wants  to  talk." 

"Don't  be  disappointed.  Nils,  if 
he  doesn't  fall  in  with  your  plans," 
Esther  said  gently. 

Nils  gnmted.  Fear  gripped  him 
that  the  money  he  and  Esther  had 
willingly  given  up  had  been  spent  in 
vain.  Fear  stabbed  him  that  Kubo 
would  choose  to  stay  in  America  in- 
stead of  returning  to  Japan.  Deep 
down  was  the  fear  that  it  was  his 
fault  for  not  speaking  up  sooner.  But 
he  was  not  an  articulate  man.  He 
could  not  express  this  even  to  Esther. 
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"There  is  preaching  to  be  done 
here  in  America,  too,"  Esther  said, 
who  understood  without  his  words. 
"Kubo  may  do  more  for  God  here 
than  back  in  Japan." 

"No,"  Nils  said  flatly. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  closing 
months  of  World  War  II,  he  saw  the 
awful  need  of  the  Japanese.  Shinto 
worship,  Hiroshima,  the  stark  hunger 
and  poverty,  and  the  question  mark 
that  confronted  everyone.  He  saw 
the  Christian  service  club  he  helped 
form  in  the  days  the  GFs  were  wait- 
ing to  get  back  to  the  States.  He  saw 
the  store  building  where  they  held 
the  gospel  services.  In  those  days 
God  had  jolted  Nils  to  the  extent 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  churchman 
who  really  lived  the  Christian  life. 

He  wondered  then  what  he  could 
do  for  God.  He  longed  to  get  back 
to  America,  take  Christian  training, 
and  return  to  Japan  as  a  missionary. 
But  he  knew  this  was  impossible.  He 
was  too  old  and  slow  to  learn,  and 
Esther's  health  meant  they  couldn't 
go.  But  this  is  what  he  wanted  to 
do. 

It  was  the  week  before  the  troops 
left  Japan  that  Nils  had  the  idea. 
A  young  Japanese  Christian  named 
Kubo  spoke  at  the  gospel  service. 
Earnestly  Kubo  gave  his  people  the 
gospel.  Then  in  broken  English  he 
said  the  same  things  to  the  GI's.  Sev- 
eral of  them  stayed  that  night  to  find 
out  what  it  meant  to  trust  God.  Nils 
himself  was  shaken  by  Kubo's  words. 

Nils  had  never  won  a  man  to 
Christ,  but  Kubo,  with  the  little 
English  he  had,  persuaded  the  Amer- 
ican servicemen  to  choose  God's 
way.   At   the    end    of   the    meeting 


Kubo,  emotion  showing  on  his  dark 
face,  said,  "One  day  I  go  to  America 
to  school,  so  I  can  tell  you  about 
God." 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over, 
Nils  shouldered  his  way  to  the  front 
and  cornered  Kubo. 

"You  are  a  preacher.  You  make 
these  men  think  about  God."  Nils,  a 
big  man,  stared  down  at  the  younger 
man. 

"No,  sir.  I  have  not  the  Bible 
school —  You  call  seminary?" 

"You  want  to  learn  how  to  preach 
better?"  Nils  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Nils  knew  his  wife  well  enough  to 
be  sure  that  she  would  agree  to  what 
he  was  now  proposing. 

"When  I  get  back  to  the  States," 
he  said,  "I'll  send  your  passage 
money  and  pay  for  your  education 
so  you  can  be  a  better  preacher." 

BACK  in  the  States,  though  it  was 
not  easy,  Nils  tried  to  explain 
his  feelings.  Esther  understood  and 
agreed. 

"Sort  of  a  proxy  missionary  to 
Japan,"  she  said.  "A  missionary  in 
our  place." 

Nils  nodded.  They  withdrew  their 
savings  and  began  a  life  of  strict 
economy.  Later  the  passage  money 
was  on  the  way  to  Kubo. 

Tonight  as  Nils  stood  in  his  plain 
little  living  room,  he  feared  failure. 
He  had  made  a  hodgepodge  of  some- 
thing he  had  intended  to  be  an  of- 
fering to  God.  Tonight  Kubo,  after 
graduating  in  Chicago,  was  coming 
to  talk.  Nils  blamed  himself  because 
he  had  never  explained  to  Kubo  that 
he  expected  him  to  return  to  Japan 


as  a  missionary.  He  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Kubo  would  know  this. 

Esther's  ball  of  yellow  yarn 
sHpped  to  the  floor  and  rolled  to  his 
feet.  Nils  stooped  and,  slowly  re- 
winding it,  handed  the  ball  to  her. 

"Thanks,"  she  said.  "Will  you  ever 
forget  the  surprised  look  on  Kubo's 
face  when  he  came  here  that  first 
day?" 

Nils  laughed.  "His  mouth  dropped 
right  open.  For  ten  minutes  he 
couldn't  talk." 

"When  you  asked  him  what  was 
wrong,  he  said  that  he  had  thought 
you  were  a  rich  man  to  pay  for  his 
trip  to  America  and  to  send  him  to 
college  and  seminary.  Remember  he 
said  he  had  expected  to  see  a  man- 
sion with  servants,  and  instead  he 
found  you  Hving  in  this  Httle  house 
and  driving  a  ten-year-old  car." 

"Car  is  diflFerent,  but  still  ten  years 
old,"  Nils  grunted. 

"When  Kubo  saw  how  we  lived 
he  offered  to  get  a  job  and  pay  for 
his  own  schooling.  But  you  said  no." 

Nils  nodded.  "Takes  too  long  to 
graduate  that  way.  Too  long  before 
the  preaching." 

"Kubo  always  calls  you  his  Amer- 
ican Father." 

Nils  was  silent.  He  had  provided 
for  Kubo  as  he  would  have  for  the 
son  he  never  had.  The  sacrifice  had 
not  seemed  too  great,  because  always 
in  the  distance  Nils  could  see  Kubo, 
his  substitute,  preaching  to  the 
Japanese  people. 

There  were  some  things  along  the 
way  that  caused  Nils  to  doubt,  but 
he  had  been  too  busy  to  examine 
them.  Nils  had  taken  a  part-time 
night  job  to  make  extra  money.  He 
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usually  fell  asleep  before  he  could 
bring  these  doubts  out  into  the  open 
and  talk  about  them  with  Esther. 

The  first  serious  doubt  came  the 
time  Kubo  started  the  Japanese 
church  in  the  oriental  section  of 
Chicago.  This  was  not  what  Nils 
had  in  mind,  but  the  church  had 
grown  and  once  when  Nils  visited 
there  were  nearly  seventy-five  people 
in  attendance.  They  had  started  a 
fund  for  a  church  building.  Nils 
didn't  want  Kubo  to  get  any  ideas 
about  preaching  to  a  prosperous 
Japanese  church  in  Chicago.  But  the 
words  he  wanted  to  say  wouldn't 
come,  so  he  never  mentioned  it  to 
Kubo. 

THE  time  Nils  really  began  to 
feel  uneasy  was  when  Kubo 
wrote  that  he  was  to  travel  for  three 
months  with  the  Billy  Graham  team 
on  a  crusade.  "What  now,"  thought 
Nils.  "He  will  want  to  stay  in  Ameri- 
ca." 

But  he  kept  putting  money  aside 
for  Kubo's  passage  back  to  Japan. 
It  took  extra  effort  to  have  the  full 
amount  on  hand  by  the  time  Kubo 
graduated.  Last  week  Nils  had 
reached  his  goal.  The  passage  money 
was  ready. 

But  what  if  Kubo  refused  to  re- 
turn to  Japan?  What  then,  indeed? 
Nils  didn't  own  Kubo  just  because  he 
had  paid  for  his  schooling.  He  knew 
that  all  he  could  do  would  be  to 
smile  at  Kubo,  let  him  stay  in  Amer- 
ica, and  then  look  for  another  young 
Japanese.  With  this  one  he  would 
speak  up  and  say  what  he  meant.  A 
missionar>'  to  Japan  to  take  his  place. 

He  peered  out  into  the  dark  and 


waited.  To  Esther  he  said,  "He  can 
do  what  he  wants  to  do."  When  the 
doorbell  rang,  Nils  jerked  with  sur- 
prise. 

Kubo  walked  into  the  room,  his 
dark  face  smiling.  He  bowed  low  to 
Esther.  Then  he  turned  to  Nils. 

"My  American  Father,"  he  began, 
"tonight  I  am  what  you  call  the 
graduate.  I  am  humbly  grateful  for 
everything  you  have  done  for  me. 
But  I  have  something  to  say." 

Nils  lowered  himself  into  the  big 
armchair  and  Kubo  sat  on  the  edge 
of  a  straight  chair. 

"I  have  something  to  say  that  may 
not  meet  with  your  approval,"  Kubo 
said.  "If  so,  you  have  only  to  com- 
mand. I  do  what  you  say." 

Esther  laid  down  her  knitting  and 
watched  Kubo's  face.  Nils  looked  at 


the  floor  and  clasped  his  hands  tight- 

ly. 

"My  American  Father,  I  owe 
everything  to  you  tonight.  My  col- 
lege education.  My  seminary  train- 
ing. The  opportunity  to  start  a 
church  here  in  America  for  my  own 
people.  The  privilege  of  traveling 
with  the  Billy  Graham  team.  I  have 
seen  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work.  I  have 
seen  what  prayer  to  God  can  do.  I 
have  seen  what  Christian  sacrifice 
is."  Kubo  stopped  for  a  moment. 
Then  in  a  torrent  the  words  rushed 
out. 

"You  would  like  me  to  remain  and 
work  for  God  in  America,  my  Father, 
but  my  heart,  my  selfish  heart  yearns 
for  my  own  people."  As  Nils  raised 
his  head,  Kubo  said,  "American 
Father,  please  hear  me  out  and  then 


whatever  you   command,   that  will 
I  do." 

Nils  half  rose  from  his  chair.  "I 
would  like  to  return  to  Japan,"  Kubo 
said,  "and  preach  Christ  to  my  own 
people.  I  do  know  that  people  in 
America  need  Christ,  too,  but  in 
Japan,  much  more.  Tokyo — one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  go  there  and  preach 
alDOut  Christ.  This  is  what  I  would 
like  to  do.  You  are  expecting  me  to 
bring  the  gospel  to  your  country." 
Kubo  bowed  his  head.  "Whatever 
you  want,"  he  said  and  waited. 

Nils  reached  into  his  pocket  for  a 
crumpled  handkerchief  and  blew  his 
nose.  He  wished  he  had  the  power 
of  speech  that  Kubo  had,  to  say 
something  beautiful. 

"To  Japan,  you  say,  Kubo-san?" 
Nils  added  the  syllable  of  endear- 
ment. Then  he  began  to  laugh.  He 
laughed  till  he  couldn't  stop,  while 
Kubo  looked  from  Nils  to  Esther's 
happy  face.  At  last  Nils  spoke.  "This 
is  what  I  have  always  wanted." 

Kubo  said  with  amazement,  "You 
will  let  me  go  back?  To  my  people?" 

"Yes.  Go  back." 

"This  is  too  much  goodness.  I 
thought  you  would  require  me  to 
stay  in  America  where  sin  is  very 
great,  to  pay  back  the  money." 

"No.  Japan."  Nils  said  simply. 

With  emotion  Kubo  bowed  before 
Nils.  "My  American  Father,  how  am 
I  to  repay  all  this  love  and  money?" 

"No,"  mumbled  Nils.  "Bring 
Christ  to  your  people.  That  is 
enough."  Nils  wished  he  could  say 
something  that  would  express  the 
choked-up  feeling  he  had.  But  all 
he  said  was,  "My  son!"  ■  ■ 
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Is  God  a  Supernatural  Boj  Scout? 


By  Edward  K.  Trefz 


ACCORDING  to  the  Psalmist  it 
was  a  fool  who  said  in  his 
heart  "There  is  no  God"  (Ps.  14:1). 
This  stands  in  contradiction  to  the 
assumptions  of  many  scofiFers  who 
have  regarded  their  skepticism  as  a 
mark  of  sophistication.  If  ever  you 
have  engaged  such  a  disbeliever  in 
extended  conversation,  inevitably  he 
affirms,  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  ridiculous  God  that 
I  assume  you  believe  in."  In  all  like- 
lihood you  can  respond  in  good  con- 
science, "If  God  were  like  that,  I 
would  not  believe  in  him  either." 

Not  all  doubters,  however,  should 
so  summarily  be  dismissed.  Most  of 
us  tend  to  think  of  God  in  purely 
traditional  terms  and  to  assume  that 
God  must  really  be  the  way  we  think 
he  is.  The  notion  prevails,  even 
among  churchmen,  that  God  is  a 
kind  of  supernatural  Boy  Scout  or 
cosmic  Rotarian  who  understands 
our  weaknesses  and  helps  us  over  the 
rough  places.  Here  is  a  god  we  can 
understand.  We  have  made  him  in 
our    image.    When    actual    tragedy 


strikes,  however,  the  cry  goes  up, 
"Why  did  God  let  this  happen  to 
me?"  Against  such  idolatrous  and 
limited  conceptions  of  God  some 
atheists  may  be  raising  valid  pro- 
tests. 

What  Kind  of  a  God  Is  God? 

The  real  issue  is  not  "Is  there  a 
God?"  but  "What  kind  of  a  god  is 
God?"  We  cannot  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  without  asking  another: 
How  do  we  know  God?  Since  the 
concept  of  God  is  basic  to  all  reli- 
gious thinking,  if  it  be  idolatrous  or 
distorted,  the  whole  system  of  be- 
lief erected  upon  it  will  be  in  error. 
A  skepticism  that  forces  us  to  admit 
our  doubts  and  to  challenge  our 
assumptions,  may  perform  a  vital 
service  in  leading  us  to  surer  and 
deeper  truth. 

The  Christian  can  claim  to  know 
God  because  he  believes  God  has 
made  himself  known.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "revelation." 
The  Scriptures,  which  John  Calvin 
once  called  "an  accommodation  to 
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our  imbecility,"  contain  the  record 
of  many  mighty  acts  whereby  God 
has  disclosed  himself  to  man.  They 
guide  us  in  our  thinking  and  save  us 
from  deriving  inferior  conceptions  of 
him. 

A  great  deal  about  God  remains 
shrouded  in  mystery.  We  do  not  and 
cannot  know  all  about  him,  but  he 
has  revealed  enough  of  himself,  his 
will,  and  his  purposes  for  us,  that  we 
can  have  faith  in  him.  All  we  need 
to  know  for  our  salvation  has  been 
disclosed  in  the  Bible.  To  be  sure, 
God  has  left  evidence  of  his  presence 
in  nature,  but  man  would  never 
know  him  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  from  studying  moun- 
tains, skies,  and  books.  Neither 
could  the  nature  of  God  ever  be 
guessed  by  a  committee  of  brain 
stormers.  It  took  the  miracles  of 
Christmas  and  Easter,  or  of  incarna- 
tion and  resurrection,  for  God  fully 
to  reveal  himself  to  man. 

What,  then,  do  the  Scriptures  re- 
veal that  can  guide  our  thinking 
about  him?  These  suggestions  by  no 
means  outline  an  adequate  theology-; 
they  merely  indicate  certain  clues 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  God  has  spoken 
to  us  through  the  Bible. 

God:  Creator,  Personal,  Almighty, 
Righteous 

First  of  all  the  Scriptures  reveal 
the  sovereign  might  and  majesty  of 
him  who  speaks  in  creation.  The 
first  statement  in  the  Bible  is  a  cos- 
mic aflBrmation,  "In  the  beginning 
God  .  .  .  !"  The  Bible  never  argues 
God's  existence,  for  he  is  not  a  thing 
beside  other  things.  He  is  the  cre- 
ator.   All   things,    the   heavens,    the 


earth,  and  the  sea  and  all  that  is 
in  them  find  their  reality'  in  him.  He 
is  unlimited  by  space  and  time.  He 
is  beyond  our  understanding.  Thus 
we  can  never  define  him  for  the 
very  word  "define"  means  to  set 
Hmits. 

The  Scripture  speaks  of  him  in 
analogies  drawn  from  our  human 
situations.  It  ascribes  manlike  char- 
acteristics to  him,  such  as  thinking., 
planning,  working,  loving,  and  judg- 
ing. It  speaks  of  his  hand,  his  face, 
his  voice,  his  anger,  and  his  com- 
passion. These  are  helpful  and  neces- 
sary ways  to  speak  of  him,  but  we 
must  always  remember  that  they  are 
symbols  and  figures  of  speech.  They 
point  to  a  reaHty  that  is  always  be- 
yond our  power  to  speak  or  to  com- 
prehend. 

We  have  aheady  used  a  personal 
pronoun  many  times  to  refer  to  God. 
The  Bible  assumes  that  God  is  per- 
sonal. We  can  enter  into  relationship 
with  him.  The  Bible  knows  nothing 
of  a  God  who  is  an  impersonal  force, 
a  "prime  mover,"  a  creator  who  once 
set  something  into  motion  and  then 
withdrew.  He  is  still  active  in  the 
world  he  created  and  still  at  work  in 
bringing  his  eternal  purposes  to 
fruition. 

The  Scriptures  further  afiirm  not 
only  that  God  is  the  creator,  per- 
sonal and  almighty,  but  also  he  is 
righteous.  That  the  God  of  the  Bible 
is  ethical  was  a  very  difficult  lesson 
for  the  Israelites  to  learn.  They 
easily  assumed  that  their  call  to  be 
his  chosen  people  was  a  call  to 
privilege  rather  than  to  obedience. 
Only  through  national  disaster,  suf- 
fering,  and  exile  did  thev  learn  of 
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the  tragic  nature  of  sin  and  God's 
righteous  judgment  upon  it. 

The  righteous  will  of  God  is  a 
clear  theme  running  throughout  the 
biblical  story.  The  decalogue  appears 
early  in  the  law  codes  spelling  out 
God's  will  in  both  religious  and  social 
and  ethical  terms.  The  prophets 
vividly  proclaimed  the  wrath  of  God 
in  judgment  upon  those  who  dealt 
unjustly  with  their  fellowmen. 

God's  holiness,  as  the  Bible  por- 
trays it,  is  not  ceremonial  but  ethical. 
He  is  completely  undefiled,  and  un- 
alterably opposed  to  evil  in  all  its 
forms.  The  man,  therefore,  who  be- 
lieves that  sin  is  a  trivial  matter 
which  God  will  overlook,  has  a  com- 
pletely distorted  conception  of  God. 

God  Is  Love 

The  God  of  the  Bible,  however, 
is  not  only  powerful  and  righteous. 
He  is  also  loving.  God  cares  about 
people!  How  strikingly  diflFerent  this 
belief  is  from  the  gods  of  mythology 
who  dwell  on  Mt.  Olympus  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  doings  of  hu- 
man beings  down  below.  God  chose 
Abraham  in  order  to  have  a  people 
through  whom  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  be  blessed  (Gen. 
12:1-3).  He  called  Moses  with  these 
words:  "I  have  seen  the  affliction  of 
my  people  who  are  in  Egypt  ...  I 
know  their  sufferings,  and  I  have 
come  down  to  deliver  them"  (Ex. 
3:7-8) .  Moses  was  the  human  instru- 
ment, but  the  Bible  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  was  God  rather 
than  Moses  who  brought  Israel  out 
of  bondage  in  Egypt. 

Actually  the  whole  biblical  drama 
is  the  story  of  God's  love  for  people. 


God  tries  again  and  again  to  win  his 
people's  willing  obedience,  punish- 
ing their  rebelliousness  because  he 
loves  them,  and  speaking  through 
the  prophets  his  words  both  of  re- 
buke and  comfort.  Even  when  they 
have  rejected  him,  he  does  not  give 
them  up.  He  cannot  utterly  destroy 
them,  for  as  Hosea  wrote,  "I  am  God 
and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in  your 
midst,  and  I  will  not  come  to  de- 
stroy"   (Hos.   11:9). 

God's  everlasting  love  for  man  is 
most  clearly  revealed  in  his  own  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  In  him  the  power  that 
at  creation  spoke  a  word  and  brought 
a  world  into  being,  "became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us"  (Jn.  1:14).  In 
him  both  righteousness  and  love  be- 
came fully  manifest.  The  notion  that 
the  Old  Testament  teaches  about 
a  God  who  was  stern  and  judgmental 
while  the  New  Testament  teaches  of 
love  and  gentleness  is  atrocious  the- 
ology. The  child  who  said,  "I  like 
Jesus  but  I'm  afraid  of  God,"  was 
the  victim  of  muddled  thinking  by 
the  adults  who  taught  her.  "God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself"  (2  Cor.  5:19),  and  any 
separation  of  God's  love  from  his 
justice  is  entirely  unscriptural. 

The  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross  silences  the  blasphemy  that 
sin  is  trivial  and  forgiveness  cheap. 
The  coming  of  Christ  "not  to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  the  world 
might  be  saved  through  him"  (Jn. 
3:17)  indicates  the  love  God  has 
even  for  sinful  men.  It  is  to  the  God 
who  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  the  Bible  bears  witness. 
Is  this  the  God  vou  believe  in? 
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His 

Religion 


Him 

in 
Space 

By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


FROM  time  to  time  a  nation  is 
likely  to  produce  a  hero.  Raised 
above  the  majority  of  citizens  by 
acts  of  courage  or  virtue  during  war, 
crisis,  or  national  emergency,  he 
draws  to  himself  the  attention  and 
aflFection  of  the  people. 

America  has  had  its  share  of  he- 
roes in  the  past.  However,  probably 
few  have  met  with  such  universal 
appeal  as  engulfed  the  nation's  first 
astronaut.   Colonel  John  H.   Glenn. 

During  his  eventful  homecoming 
Glenn  met  President  Kennedy  and 
had  Vice-President  Johnson  for  his 
constant  companion.  He  spoke  to  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Congress,  was 
feted  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
cheerfully  accepted  the  affection  of 
celebrities  who  swarmed  about  him. 

However,  the  truest  test  of  the 
colonel's  acceptance  by  the  common 
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Astronaut  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  before 
Mercury  Altitude  Test  facility  in 
Hanger  "S",  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla., 
with  portable  air-condition   unit. 


man  was  found  in  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  endured  chilly  rain 
or  cold  weather  to  get  even  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  rode  by,  while  others 
viewed  his  progress  on  television  as 
eagerly  as  they  had  followed  his 
space  flight. 

From  his  reception  at  the  White 
House  through  the  rainy  ride  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Glenn  acted 
as  though  he  were  accustomed  to  be- 
ing in  the  public  view.  Perched  atop 
the  back  seat  of  President  Kennedy's 
bubble-top  Lincoln,  the  colonel 
seemed  to  be  obHvious  to  the  dismal 
rain.  He  kept  a  protective  left  arm 
around  his  wife  Annie.  Occasionally, 
he  thrust  out  his  other  arm  to  shake 
the  hand  of  children  who  penetrated 
the  police  lines  to  reach  him.  Teen- 
agers seemed  especially  fervent  in 
their  hero  worship. 

The  United  States  would  have 
poured  its  gratitude  on  any  man 
who  placed  the  nation  back  in  the 
space  race.  Fortunately,  however, 
Glenn  as  a  man  was  the  equal  of 
Glenn  as  an  astronaut.  His  humility, 
poised  personality,  dignity,  and 
ready  wit  combined  with  his  sim- 
plicity and  unpretentiousness  helped 
to  fire  national  enthusiasm. 

Newborn  babies  were  named  for 
John  Glenn  in  many  towns  through- 
out the  land.  A  boy  born  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  was  even  christened  "Orbit." 
Glenn's  space  capsule,  the  Friend- 
ship 7,  was  consigned  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington  to 
share  attention  with  Lindbergh's 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  Wiley  Post's  Win- 
nie Mae,  and  the  Wright  Brothers' 
Kitty  Hawk  biplane. 

Strangely  the  senators  in  Washing- 


ton expressed  more  interest  in  Glenn 
himself  than  in  Project  Mercury. 
Nevertheless,  the  colonel  took  the 
opportunity  to  say  something  about 
the  space  program,  mentioning  the 
potential  perils  involved  in  such  ex- 
perimentation. 

"Not  every  flight  can  come  back 
successfully,"  he  said.  "We  will  have 
failures  and  sacrifices."  His  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  what  he  found  in  space 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  senators. 
"My  encounter  with  the  mysterious, 
luminous  particles,"  he  said,  "was 
just  as  if  one  looked  out  across  a 
field  on  a  very  dark  night  and  saw  a 
group  of  fireflies." 

A  Los  Angeles  minister  received 
a  letter  from  Glenn  before  he  made 
his  earth-orbital  flight.  In  it  the 
colonel  wrote:  "I  have  received  many 
questions  about  my  religious  feelings 
and  how  they  affect  my  outlook. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  emphasize  the 
idea  that  my  refigion  should  be 
something  that  I  suddenly  call  upon 
in  an  emergency. 

"This  is  certainly  not  the  way  I 
have  tried  to  live  my  life.  I'm  afraid 
that  I  have  httle  patience  with  those 
persons  whose  religion  is  of  the  'fire 
engine'  type,  used  only  in  an  emer- 
gency and  then  put  away  out  of 
sight  until  the  next  emergency  arises. 
My  religion  is  more  of  a  daily  type 
of  thing.  It  would  be  the  same 
whether  I  was  an  astronaut  or  in 
any  other  line  of  work." 

Colonel  Glenn  has  taught  a  church 
school  class  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  was  on  the  board  of  trustees  at 
the  last  duty  station. 

When  Senator  Wiley  asked  him 
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about  his  thoughts  on  his  faith, 
Glenn  might  easily  have  faltered  or 
given  an  embarrassed  reply.  How- 
ever, his  forthright  answer  won  an 
ovation  from  the  audience.  "I  can't 
say  that  while  in  orbit  one  sits  there 
and  prays,"  he  said.  "It's  a  very  busy 
time.  My  peace  has  been  made  with 
my  Maker  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
I  had  no  particular  worries  along 
that  line." 


AFTER  Washington  feted  him. 
New  York  gave  him  an  even 
greater  celebration.  Glenn  himself 
was  awed  by  the  gigantic  Broadway 
parade  and  reception  as  his  motor- 
cade traveled  gradually  through  four 
million  roaring,  swarming  New 
Yorkers  in  a  bhzzard  of  ticker  tape. 
According  to  the  New  York  Sanita- 
tion Department,  the  citizens 
showered    the    colonel    with    3,474 


Astronauts  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.  (right),  and  Donald  K.  Slay  ton  (left),  study- 
ing recovery  map  before  historic  trip  in  Friendship  7  which  took  Glenn 
three   times   around   the   earth   on  February   20,    1962. 


tons  of  paper — the  most  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  any  hero  who  had 
traveled  up  Broadway! 

"iVe  never  seen  anything  like 
this!"  Glenn  remarked.  Coming  from 
a  man  who  had  witnessed  four  sun- 
sets in  a  single  day,  the  remark  con- 
tained special  meaning.  A  familiar 
boyish  grin  on  the  freckled,  forty- 
year-old  astronaut  with  thinning, 
close-trimmed  strawberry  blond  hair 
helped  to  make  him  all  the  more 
popular.  He  looked  out  over  a  City 
Hall  Park  that  overflowed  with  peo- 
ple in  such  a  friendly  frenzy  that  it 
was  more  than  the  mounted  police 
could  do  to  keep  them  at  bay. 

Glenn's  boyish  grin  denoted  a 
sense  of  humor,  which  flashed  when 
he  met  Sir  Harry  Howard,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Perth,  Australia,  the  city 
that  had  turned  on  all  its  lights  as 
the  colonel  orbited  overhead.  '*I  was 
a  little  worried  when  I  saw  the  Lord 
Mayor,"  Glenn  quipped.  "I  was 
afraid  that  he  might  have  brought 
the  light  bill  with  him." 

Glenn's  religion  came  to  the  fore 
not  only  during  his  flight  but  all 
during  its  preparations.  For  thirty- 
three  months,  as  one  of  a  group  of 
astronauts,  John  Glenn  led  a  life  of 
austere  discipline  in  preparing  for 
his  project.  However,  the  rigors  of 
this  long  training  were  mild  com- 
pared with  the  ordeal  that  he  had 
undergone  a  month  previously. 

To  a  man  of  lesser  spiritual  quali- 
ties the  long  delays  might  have 
proved  frustrating.  The  flight  of 
Glenn's  Friendship  7  spaceship  had 


originally  been  set  for  January  16. 
A  defect  in  the  Mercury  capsule's 
air-conditioning  system  forced  a 
week's  delay.  Repairs  took  longer 
than  expected,  and  postponement 
was  made.  Then,  a  day  before  the 
new  flight  time,  a  fault  was  un- 
covered in  the  pressure  system  that 
supplied  oxygen  to  the  cabin  and  to 
the  astronaut's  space  suit.  Postpone- 
ment again  was  made. 

During  those  nerve-racking  hours 
before  the  final  launching  date  the 
colonel  buried  his  impatience  in  rou- 
tine. Each  morning  he  ate  a  light 
breakfast,  ran  two  miles  along  the 
beach,  and  reported  for  various  pre- 
flight  tasks.  These  included  medical 
examinations,  simulated  mission  runs, 
and  flash-card  reviews  of  the  star  po- 
sitions he  planned  to  use  in  celestial 
navigation  exercises.  Amidst  the  hub- 
bub, the  anxiety,  and  the  technical 
slip-ups  and  adjustments  going  on 
around  him.  Colonel  Glenn  remained 
an  island  of  disciplined  calm. 

"We  are  placed  on  earth  with  cer- 
tain talents  and  capabilities,"  he  said. 
"It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  use  those 
talents  and  capabilities  as  best  he 
can.  If  we  do  that,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  Power  greater  than  any  of  us 
who  will  place  the  opportunities  in 
our  way." 

"We  will  never  forget  the  mystery 
of  John  Glenn's  adventure  and  our 
closeness  to  him,"  wrote  an  editorial- 
ist. "He  made  us  feel  that  man  may 
have  extended  a  bit  his  reach  into 
the  skies  but  that  he  is  unlikely  to 
dislodge  God."  ■  ■ 


DAFFYNITIONS — Labor  Saving  Device:  Tomorrow.  .  .  .  Stout  Person:  One 
who  makes  too  many  trips  to  the  plate. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Qod  Prepares  Man  for  a  New  Day 

and  a  New  World 


By  James  Roy  Smith 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  minister  of  Mount  Olivet  Methodist 
Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  was  at  Mercury  Control,  Cape  Canaveral, 
for  Carpenter's  flight  in  orbit.  This  was  his  message  to 
his  congregation  upon  his  return. 


TiE  clock  is  operating."  These 
were  the  first  words  of  Astronaut 
Scott  Carpenter  as  he  blasted  oflF  the 
Atlas  launching  pad  with  his  Aurora 
7  Space  Capsule  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
but  the  clock  was  not  the  only  thing 
operating. 

As  I  sat  in  Mercury  Control  I 
watched  a  team  of  dedicated  men 
and  unbelievable  machines  operating 
a  mission  to  support  and  protect  this 
astronaut  in  his  three-orbital  trip  to 
determine  man's  capabilities  in  a 
space  environment. 

Next  to  me  a  congressman  said, 
"This  is  fabulous.  If  ten  years  ago  I 
had  said  I  would  be  sitting  here 
watching  a  man  travel  in  outer  space, 
I  would  have  been  called  a  lunatic 
and,  yet,  here  I  am."  Well,  for  some 
four  hours  and  56  minutes  this  is 
what  we  did,  watch  this  man  travel 
in  outer  space.  On  the  large  screen 
before  us  was  the  whole  world  out- 
lined by  a  grid  system  and  across  it 
was  marked  the  pattern  of  the  three 
orbits  showing  at  all  times  the  flight 
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of  the  capsule  and  the  flashing  ring 
of  the  seventeen  reporting  stations 
as  the  capsule  passed  within  com- 
munications range. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  more  dedi- 
cated team  e£Eort  and  never  have  I 
been  more  sensitive  to  a  higher  value 
placed  upon  human  life  than  by 
those  in  this  Mercury  Project.  When 
at  the  time  of  reentry  the  astronaut 
was  lost  for  forty-one  minutes,  you 
could  feel  as  one  throb  the  concern 
of  the  team  for  the  safety  of  their 
man.  Yet,  never  once  did  you  sense 
any  lack  of  confidence  that  all  con- 
tingencies had  been  cared  for  and 
that  the  mission  would  end  with 
safety  and  success. 

When  finally  down  range  some 
250  miles  beyond  the  impact  area 
the  Navy  P2V  patrol  plane  radioed 
that  a  Sarah  beacon  had  a  fix  on  the 
capsule  it  was  to  the  team  in  Mer- 
cury Control  like  the  release  of  the 
pent-up  thrust  to  a  rocket  and,  when 
the  pilot  reported  a  visual  sighting  of 
a  life  raft  with  the  astronaut  resting 
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comfortably,  it  was  like  the  added 
thrust  of  die  booster  rocket  that 
sent  the  Control  Room  into  an  orbit 
of  ecstasy  that  their  confidence  was 
justified  and  their  mission  a  success. 
As  a  clergyman,  that  moment 
brought  me  a  new  awareness  that 
God  is  at  work  confirming  to  man 
that  his  universe  is  dependable  and 
that  within  orderly  processes  man 
can  trust  the  laws  of  the  universe.  It 
did  as  much  to  strengthen  my  faith 
as  any  single  event  in  my  hfetime. 

I  come  back  from  this  miraculous 
event  more  persuaded  than  ever  that 
God  is  at  work  in  revealing  new 
truth  to  man  in  such  a  way  that 
literally  new  worlds  are  opening  and, 
increasingly,  we  are  becoming  aware 
that  we  are  not  creatures  of  this 
world  only.  Rather,  we  are  intimate- 
ly involved  with  outer  space  and  in 
God*s  own  time  we  shall  feel  the 
same  kinship  with  other  worlds  as 
we  now  feel  with  our  own.  The 
hands  of  God  through  order  and  de- 
sign are  at  work  through  men  and 
machines,  revealing  new  wonders 
and  mysteries  that  combine  to  deep- 
en man  s  faith  in  and  dedication  to 
the  Creator  of  all  the  universe. 

Surely  Matthew  Arnold  was  right, 
"We  are  creatures  of  two  worlds — 
one  that  is  dead  and  another  that  is 
crying  to  be  born."  Carpenter's  space 
flight  added  greatly  to  the  labor 
pains  of  this  new  birth.  God  is  still 


at  work  through  order  and  design 
preparing  creatures  of  this  earth  for 
an  entrance  into  a  greater  world  of 
orderly  existence  and  design. 

I  remember  standing  in  the  Kazan 
Cathedral  in  Leningrad  and  reading 
the  climactic  message  of  this  "Ca- 
thedral of  Atheism"  written  large 
under  the  picture  of  Cosmonaut 
Gagarin — "Man  is  almighty.  There 
is  nothing  he  cannot  do  by  himself. 
He  needs  no  abstract  being  such  as 
God.  Forever  God  is  banished  and 
the  future  opens  unlimited  before 
man  who  is  ruler  and  determiner  of 
his  own  destiny."  Well,  standing  in 
sight  of  the  launching  pad  at  blast- 
off time  and  watching  in  Mercury 
Control  during  orbiting  and  reentry, 
I  return  to  proclaim,  "God  is  almighty 
and  through  man  he  is  at  work  pre- 
paring man  for  a  new  day  and  a 
new  world."  Pioneers  like  Carpenter, 
Glenn,  Grissom,  Shepard  and  the 
whole  Mercury  iProject  team  are  co- 
workers with  God  in  expanding 
man's  reach  into  outer  space  and 
God's  revelation  of  a  new  world  cry- 
ing to  be  born. 

Astronaut  Carpenter  once  said, 
"The  two  equal  sustaining  factors  in 
the  space  program  are  confidence  in 
the  scientists  who  make  it  work  and 
the  God  who  gives  it  meaning." 
Never  were  these  two  factors  more 
evident  than  during  his  flight. 


WORTH  QUOTING:  An  orator:  One  who  makes  loud  noises  from  the 
throat  sound  like  deep  messages  from  the  brain. — Balance  Sheet.  .  .  . 
The  worst  thing  about  living  in  a  trailer  is  that  there's  no  place  to  put 
anything  except  where  it  belongs. — Telegram.  .  .  .  What  the  country  needs  is 
more  slow  readers  and  fewer  fast  talkers. — Carey  Williams,  Publishers 
Syndicate. 
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JESUS  CHRIST— 

The  Great  Apostle 

By  William  Barclay 


WE  have  now  looked  at  the  Twelve  one  by  one  to  see  what 
land  of  men  they  were.  But  the  name  apostle  was  given  to 
One  greater  than  any  of  them,  for  the  name  apostle  was  given  to 
Jesus  himself.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  calls  Jesus  the  Apostle  and 
Priest  of  our  confession  (Heb.  3:1).  So  Jesus  was  the  supreme  apostle 
and  we  may  fitly  end  our  study  of  the  apostles  by  fixing  our  eyes  on 
him. 

In  Greek  the  word  for  apostle  is  apostolos,  which  Uterally  means  one 
who  is  sent.  Jesus  is  supremely  the  One  who  was  sent.  If  that  be  so, 
there  are  three  great  questions  we  must  ask  about  Jesus. 

1.  By  whom  was  Jesus  sent?  Jesus  was  sent  by  God.  The  word 
apostle  also  means  an  ambassador.  Jesus  is  the  ambassador  of  God. 
Now  in  a  foreign  country  an  ambassador  represents  his  own  country, 
and  speaks  for  his  own  country  and  stands  for  his  own  country. 
Jesus  represents  God.  When  we  hear  Jesus  speaking,  we  can  say:  "This 
is  how  God  speaks."  When  we  see  Jesus  acting,  we  can  say:  "This  is 
how  God  acts." 

And  when  we  do  look  at  Jesus,  what  do  we  see?  One  who  fed  the 
hungry,  healed  the  sick,  comforted  the  sorrowing;  one  who  was  the 
friend  of  the  friendless,  the  outcast,  the  sinner.  And  when  we  look  at 
that,  we  can  say:  "This  is  God."  No  one  in  all  history  had  ever 
thought  of  God  like  that.  The  most  wonderful  thing  about  Jesus  is 
that  in  him  we  discover  that  God  wants  even  sin-stained  people 
like  us.  There  is  no  man  in  all  this  v^de  world  whom  God  does  not 
want. 

2.  To  whom  was  Jesus  sent?  Jesus  was  sent  because  God  so  loved 
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the  world  (Jn.  3:16).  Jesus  is  sent  to  every  man.  In  Jesus  alone  the 
barriers  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  and  the  divisions  are  gone. 
Jesus  was  sent  to  men  of  every  nation,  of  every  color,  of  every  kind, 
of  every  class.  There  may  be  di£Ferences  which  divide  us;  it  may  be 
that  in  the  world  there  are  differences  which  are  hard  to  overcome. 
But  in  Jesus  Christ  all  the  middle  walls  of  partition  are  broken  down 
(Eph.  2:14),  and  in  him  alone  men  can  be  one.  The  greatest  unifying 
force  in  this  world  is  a  common  loyalty  and  a  common  love,  and  men 
can  only  lose  their  differences  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  For  what  tvas  Jesus  sent?  To  that  question  Jesus  himself  gives  the 
answer.  Repeatedly  he  told  men  why  he  had  come. 

(a)  He  came  to  serve  (Mk.  10:45).  Mostly  a  conqueror  comes  to 
get;  he  comes  with  hands  outstretched  to  take;  he  comes  with  the 
demand  that  men  should  give.  But  Jesus  came  only  with  the  desire 
to  give  to  men,  even  to  the  giving  of  his  life. 

(b)  He  came  to  rescue.  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost  (Lk.  19:10).  Seneca  the  Roman  writer  said  that  what  men  need 
above  all  else  is  "a  hand  let  down  to  lift  us  up."  Through  the  sin  of 
the  world  and  through  our  own  sin  we  are  all  involved  in  a  situation 
from  which  we  cannot  rescue  ourselves,  but  Jesus  came  to  rescue  us 
from  our  servitude  to  sin  and  from  our  futihty  and  failinre. 

(c)  He  came  to  give  men  life.  He  came,  he  said,  to  give  us  life  and 
life  more  abundant  (Jn.  10:10).  He  came  to  give  us  Hfe  with  a  capital 
L.  And  to  do  that  he  had  to  lay  down  his  own  hfe  a  ransom  for  many 
(Mk.  10:45). 

Are  we  not  aHve  already?  Once  a  wretched  soldier  in  his  army  came 
to  Julius  Caesar  with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  commit  suicide  and 
to  end  his  life.  Caesar  looked  at  him.  "Man,"  he  said,  "were  you  ever 
aHve?"  It  is  not  possible  to  call  the  existence  so  many  of  us  Hve  real 
Hfe.  But  Jesus  can  work  a  change  in  us  so  complete  that  it  is  Hke  being 
bom  again  (Jn.  3:3) ;  he  can  so  remake  life  that  it  is  like  being  created 
anew  (2  Cor.  5:17). 

Jesus  is  the  messenger,  the  ambassador,  the  apostle  from  God  to 
all  men,  to  us,  offering  us  that  which  will  enable  us  to  live  with  a 
peace,  a  joy,  a  power  which  will  make  life  gloriously  new. 

QUESTIONS 

If  you  were  asked  the  question,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son 
is  he?"  (Mt.  22:42),  how  would  you  answer?  By  whom  was  Jesus  sent?  To 
whom  was  Jesus  sent?  Why  did  God  send  Jesus  into  the  world?  What  is 
meant  when  we  say  that  Jesus  came  to  give  men  life? 
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By  Emily  C.  Harris 


AFTER  twelve  years  of  practice,  I 
can  face  most  of  the  crises  of 
married  life  with  equanimity.  Mov- 
ing day,  childbirth,  unexpected 
houseguests — these  I  can  handle 
with  the  aplomb  of  a  prime  minister. 
It's  the  little  things  that  shatter  my 
composure.    Like  money. 

I  remember  the  first  budget  we 
ever  mapped  out,  with  the  rice  bare- 
ly combed  from  our  hair.  It  was 
based  on  the  lighthearted  assump- 
tions of  a  fixed  income  and  a  normal 
month.  For  a  while  things  went 
smoothly,  but  the  birth  of  children 
soon  spelled  the  death  of  the  "nor- 
mal month.'*  Any  properly  attuned 
mother  can  practically  hear  the  feet 
growing  while  shuffling  the  bills  for 
the  last  shoe  purchases,  but  who  can 
foresee  that  a  new  red  jacket  will 
make  a  neat  bullfighter's  cape  and 
be  gleefully  shredded  by  a  playful 
pup?  Or  that  a  neighborhood  marble- 
playing  craze  will  result  in  peek- 
a-boo  knees  in  three  pairs  of  pants 
in  one  week? 

Obviously    there   must   be    some 


plan  to  insure  co-existence  between 
children  and  budget.  Also  obviously 
(at  least  to  my  husband),  I  haven't 
been  able  to  find  it.  Following  long 
deliberation,  we  threw  away  the 
budget.  After  all,  the  children  have 
certain  endearing  qualities  that  can't 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  even  some  that  can  around 
April  15. 

Some  financial  fiascoes  shouldn't 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  chil- 
dren. One  of  these  occurs  weekly  at 
the  neighborhood  supermarket  where 
I  often  check  out  with  an  extra  shop- 
ping bag  just  to  carry  home  the  tape 
from  the  cash  register.  Typical 
weekly  extravagances  include  a  large 
box  of  oatmeal,  a  four-roll  pack  of 
toilet  paper,  and  a  bag  of  potatoes. 
Other  items  considered  essential  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
family — by  my  husband — include 
avocados,  anchovies,  and  real  butter. 
Personally,  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
passing  up  the  racks  of  nylon  stock- 
ings so  artfully  displayed  between 
frozen  foods  and  fresh  produce.  So 
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who  can  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
the  staggering  total?  It  just  happens. 
And  happens,  and  happens,  and  hap- 
pens. 

For  a  while  I  thought  the  solution 
to  the  problem  might  he  in  a  return 
to  the  barter  system.  This  idea  was 
prompted  by  the  discovery  of  a 
nearby  "swap  shop"  which,  the 
owner  assured  me,  carried  a  com- 
plete Hne  of  all  the  basic  essentials 
for  a  life  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort. Dazzled  by  the  beautiful  sim- 
pHcity  of  the  scheme,  I  hurried  home 
to  load  the  car  with  negotiable  but 
seldom  used  houseware.  These 
brought  an  astonishing  total  of  $40 
credit  for  swap.  Elated,  I  whipped 
out  my  list  and  began  shopping. 
Some  hours  later,  after  perusing 
numerous  bargains  in  roller  skates, 
diving  helmets,  and  Hardy  Boys 
books,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
shop  was  temporarily  understocked 
on  ironing  boards  and  mixing  bowls. 
I  wound  up  with  a  quaint  assort- 
ment of  cups  and  saucers,  an  antique 
bon-bon  dish,  and  a  conviction  that 
practically  no  one  swaps  anything 
practical. 

Apparently  the  battle  of  the  budg- 
et must  be  fought  in  dollars  and 
cents,  no  matter  how  much  you  may 
long  for  a  return  to  the  simpler 
things  like  barter  and  wampum. 

THIS  leads  directly  to  the  pitfalls 
encountered  in  handHng  a  check- 
book, a  subject  on  which  I  can  speak 
from  vast  and  disastrous  experience. 
The  most  important  requirement  for 
successful  operation  of  a  checking 
account  is  a  basic  knowledge  of  sim- 
ple arithmetic.  Since  our  oldest  son 


started  to  school  a  few  years  ago  I 
have  become  adept  at  addition  and 
subtraction  of  apples,  oranges,  cook- 
ies and  pencils,  but  the  sight  of  a 
dollar  sign  unnerves  me  to  the  point 
of  complete  paralysis.  This  short- 
coming has  led  to  some  interesting 
conversations  with  the  head  book- 
keeper at  our  bank,  who  calls  oc- 
casionally to  offer  paternal  advice  on 
the  prudent  management  of  an  ac- 
count with  a  balance  of  minus  $2.78. 
My  husband  views  these  small 
miscalculations  with  all  the  patience 
and  good  nature  of  a  raging  rhinoc- 
eros. Still,  he  has  never  quite  given 
up  hope  that  I  will  eventually  get 
the  hang  of  it  and  emerge  from  my 
cocoon  of  confusion  as  a  full-blown 
financial  wizard.  I  came  close  to  liv- 
ing up  to  his  expectations  by  the 
simple  device  of  reducing  dollars  to 
apples  and  cents  to  oranges,  thereby 
fortifying  my  arithmetic.  All  went 
well  until  the  day  he  inquired  about 
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the  bank  balance.  Caught  unawares, 
I  innocently  replied  "twenty-six  ap- 
ples and  thirty-three  oranges,"  which 
news  he  greeted  with  wide-eyed  in- 
credulity. He  promptly  offered  to 
take  over  the  checkbook  until  I  re- 
covered from  the  inclination  to  make 
fruit  salad  of  the  family  finances. 

It  was  during  this  interlude  that 
we  acquired  a  number  of  the  basic 
necessities  that  we  had  done  without 
for  so  long,  like  a  twelve-foot  boat 
with  a  forty  horsepower  motor. 
While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
my  husband's  arithmetic,  he  has  a 
tendency  toward  extravagance  which 
comes  to  the  fore  on  rare  occasions 
and  must  be  followed  by  long  peri- 
ods of  frugal  living. 

Since  the  boat  was  purchased  in 
the  off-season,  we  began  our  cam- 
paign of  thrift  in  December.  This  is 
the  month  when  the  local  tax  col- 
lector, Santa  Glaus,  and  the  fuel  oil 
company  hold  a  high-level  meeting 
to  determine  the  speediest  method  of 
reducing  the  Harris  family  to  a  state 
of  abject  poverty.  It  is  also  a  time 
when  teachers  frown  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  the  children  to  school 
barefoot,  and  the  children  rebel 
against  keeping  their  toes  doubled 
up  in  the  shoes  purchased  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Despite  all  diflBculties,  spring 
creeps  in  with  daffodils,  tulips,  and 
Uncle  Sam  poking  up  their  little 
heads  in  startling  succession.  Form 
1040  blooms  again  in  profusion 
throughout  the  land,  and  there  is 
green  everywhere  but  in  my  pocket- 
book.  At  the  risk  of  being  unpatri- 
otic, I  am  opposed  to  taxes  except 
for  eccentric  industrialists,  wealthy 


childless  couples,  and  television  re- 
pairmen. 

At  this  point  it  is  helpful  to  assume 
a  lighthearted  attitude.  After  all,  it's 
only  money,  ha-ha.  Look  at  what 
we  have  left: 

1.  The  children: 

"How  soon  did  he  say  she 
ought  to  have  those  braces  on 
her  teeth?" 

2.  The  house: 

"I  know  it's  peeling  off  a  little 
here  and  there,  but  couldn't 
we  wait  till  next  spring?" 

3.  The  boat: 

"A  twelve-footer  isn't  very  big 
with  three  children  and  the 
dog.  Maybe  we  ought  to.  .  .  ." 

4.  Each  other: 

"Of  course  it's  only  our  twelfth 
anniversary  and  I  really  didn't 
expect  anything,  but.  .  .  ." 
Lest  anyone  feel  that  this  article 
reflects  a  negative  attitude,  I  feel 
compelled  to  offer  a  few  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  those  who,  Hke  me,  con- 
sistendy  come  up  a  few  apples  short 
each  month.  The  only  sensible  solu- 
tion is  to  find  a  way  to  supplement 
your  present  income.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  number  of  ways  in  your 
own  home.  You  can  be  one  of  those 
people  who  calls  up  to  inquire 
whether  you  have  storm  windows 
or  a  leak  in  the  roof,  or  you  can  make 
clever  little  things  to  sell  to  your 
friends,  or  you  can  raise  chickens 
in  the  spare  bedroom.  You  can  even 
write  helpful  magazine  articles  if 
you  have  that  sort  of  talent.  Let 
your  imagination  run  wild,  but  keep 
a  firm  grip  on  your  husband.  Re- 
member, you  simply  can't  afford  a 
divorce!  ■  ■ 
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Where  You  Are, 
God  Already  Isl 

By  Frederick   W.   Brink 


MANY  a  man  in  uniform  today, 
put  down  as  he  is  in  odd,  out- 
of-the-way  places  in  the  world,  is 
led  to  echo  the  cry  for  God  expressed 
by  Job  in  the  Old  Testament:  "Oh, 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him" 
(Job  23:3) .  The  events  of  our  gener- 
ation encourage  such  a  cry.  The  uni- 
verse has  proved  so  vast  and  com- 
plex that  to  the  average  person  it  is 
almost  unintelligible.  The  power  of 
the  atom  has  been  demonstrated 
with  such  threats  of  destruction  and 
terror  that  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
results.  A  conviction  of  individual 
insignificance  and  instability  besets 
every  thinking  man. 

Why  Does  God  Desert  Me? 

For  the  man  in  uniform  the  feeHng 
is  perhaps  most  acute.  Shuffled 
around  the  world  like  a  pawn  on  a 
chessboard,  with  his  very  life  treated 
like  a  number  to  be  pulled  from  a 
hat,  he  feels  doubly  insignificant  and 
unstable.  When  he  reviews  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  and  his  own  appar- 


ent insignificance,  it  is  only  himian 
to  react  with:  "What  has  happened 
to  the  God  who  is  supposed  to  be 
controlling  life,  to  be  controlling  me? 
Why  did  he  desert  me?  Now  I  un- 
derstand how  Jesus  could  cry  from 
the  cross:  'My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  " 

Fortunately  he  has  an  antidote. 
He  can  pick  up  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Bible,  and  read  such  experiences  of 
others  as: 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit? 
Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  pres- 
ence? 
If  I  ascend  to  heaven,  thou  art  there! 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  thou  art 

there! 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 

and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 

the  sea. 
Even  there  thy  hand  shall  lead  me. 
And  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 
If  I   say,   "Let  only  darkness   cover 

me,  .  .  ." 
Even    the    darkness    is    not    dark    to 

thee,  ... 
For    darkness   is    as    light   with    thee 

(Ps.  139:7-12). 

If  we  recall  this  promise  and  that 
Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples  in  their 
discouragement,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always  .  .  ."  (Mt.  28:20),  a  man 
can  face  insignificance  and  unimpor- 
tance, can  face  the  transient  nature 
of  life,  and  hold  to  the  one  tre- 
mendous truth  that  wherever  he  goes 
God  is  aheady  there. 

That  is  neither  a  pious  platitude 
nor  a  bit  of  wishful  thinking.  The 
very    nature    of    God    demands    its 
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truth.  A  God  who  is  shut  up  within 
one  location,  who  can  be  found  only 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  particu- 
lar church  back  home,  who  is  con- 
cerned with  a  few  and  not  with  all 
people,  is  no  God  at  all.  If  God  is 
just  a  local  God,  in  place  or  in  time 
or  in  groups  of  people,  he  is  no 
help  to  anyone.  The  only  God  who 
makes  sense,  the  only  God  who  is 
God,  must  be  everywhere,  for  all 
people  and  for  all  time. 

It  is  possible  that  we  do  not  al- 
ways recognize  his  presence  or  com- 
pletely understand  him.  But  just  be- 
cause we  cannot  always  comprehend 
God  does  not  mean  he  is  not  real 
or  present.  There  are  many  things 
in  hfe  that  we  cannot  fully  under- 
stand, but  they  are  nonetheless  true. 
It  is  diflBcult.to  hold  an  apparently 
dead  seed  in  your  hand  and  under- 
stand how  it  can  grow  into  a  beauti- 
ful flower  or  towering  tree.  But  it 
does.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
a  microscopic  human  sperm  can 
grow  into  a  mature  man  or  woman. 
But  it  does.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  atom  can  be  such  a 
measureless  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion or  power  for  good.  But  it  is.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  fully  understand 
does  not  change  the  truth  of  these 
things.  Just  so,  simply  because  we 
cannot  fully  comprehend  a  God  who 
is  with  us  everywhere  does  not 
erase  the  truth  of  his  reality  and  of 
his  presence.  Whether  or  not  you 
understand  it  fully — where  you  are, 
God  already  is.  And  where  God  is, 
you  can  find  him. 

The  prophet  Micah  urged,  "Do 
justice,  love  kindness,  and  walk  hum- 
bly with  your  God"   (Mic.  6:8). 


Two  Requirements  for  Finding  God 

There  are  really  only  two  require- 
ments for  finding  God  close  beside 
you.  The  first  is  that  you  tount  to 
find  him.  The  second  is  that  you  use 
the  avenues  of  approach  open  to 
him. 

Wanting  to  find  him  means  want- 
ing enough  to  make  changes  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  The  changes  may  be  in 
habits,  in  goals,  in  attitudes,  but  if 
something  rises  as  a  barrier  between 
a  man  and  God,  the  man  must  be 
willing  to  remove  it  if  God  is  to  be 
beside  him. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  God  in 
the  midst  of  moments  of  anger,  of 
indecency.  We  cannot  expect  to  find 
him  in  habits  or  ambitions  or  goals 
that  he  could  not  approve.  But  if 
we  are  willing  to  make  such  changes 
in  ourselves  as  will  let  him  stand 
close,  as  will  put  us  where  he  is  and 
could  be,  we  wiU  find  him  there. 
We  cannot  ask  God  to  change  his 
nature  to  be  like  us.  We  do  not  ask 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  our  ways. 
We  change  our  nature  to  be  like  him 
and  adapt  ourselves  to  his  ways. 

That  involves  making  use  of  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  him.  Com- 
mon sense  tells  us  that  if  we  do  not 
try  to  look  we  will  not  see.  No  mat- 
ter how  bright  may  be  the  sunlight 
outside  a  room,  if  all  the  doors  are 
sealed  and  the  windows  blackened, 
the  sunlight  cannot  be  seen.  We 
must  look  if  we  would  see — we  must 
come  up  if  we  would  stand  beside 
him.  A  ship  drawing  replenishment 
at  sea  makes  the  approach  on  the 
oiler  or  supply  ship,  not  vice  versa. 
The  supply  ship  is  there  waiting  to 
replenish,  but  the  one  that  has  the 
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need  comes  up  into  position  beside 
the  one  that  provides.  We  have  to, 
as  it  v^ere,  come  up  to  God. 

The  avenues  themselves  are  sim- 
ple: private  and  public  worship,  a 
commitment  to  service,  and  a  fol- 
lovmig  of  the  Master. 

Worship  is  simply  putting  our- 
selves deliberately,  sincerely,  regu- 
larly, in  the  places  v^here  we  can 
talk  with  God  and  hear  his  reply. 
It  may  be  the  privacy  of  oin:  ovm 
room,  it  may  be  the  service  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  it  may  be  in  such 
lonely  moments  as  the  stance  of  a 
bow  watch  at  night.  The  form  and 
place  of  the  worship  are  largely  in- 
cidental. But  the  finding  of  regular 
times  to  be  still  enough  to  hear  God 
speak  and  alone  enough  to  feel  his 
presence  are  essential.  When  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  world,  with  all  its  dis- 
tractions, God  may  be  pushed  aside. 

But  worship  that  remains  within  a 
person  is  sterile.  It  must  issue  in  the 
second  avenue  of  approach  to  God — 
a  desire  to  be  of  service.  What  makes 
both  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  and 


the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  so  dead 
is  that  they  have  no  outlets.  Water 
that  flows  in  can  only  escape  by 
evaporation,  not  by  use.  So  v^th  the 
association  of  man  with  God.  He 
leads  a  man  out  of  himself  into  serv- 
ice for  others. 

This  is  where  the  avenue  of  fol- 
lovmig  the  Master  enters  the  picture. 
People  who  walked  v^th  Christ  in 
Palestine  sensed  that  they  walked 
vdth  God  himself.  His  teachings  re- 
vealed the  desires  of  God,  his  com- 
mands revealed  the  program  of  God, 
his  presence  brought  the  assurance 
and  strength  of  God.  The  man  who 
seeks  to  know  Christ  and  to  follow 
his  way,  knows  God. 

Once  a  man  walks  down  these 
avenues  and  finds  God,  he  need 
never  feel  alone  again.  The  size  of 
the  world,  the  threat  of  the  world, 
the  tragedies  and  disappointments 
of  life  may  at  times  seem  to  close  in 
on  him.  But  he  knows  that  he  does 
not  have  to  face  them  alone.  He 
faces  them  shoulder  to  shoulder 
v^dth  God.  He  has  learned  that  where 
he  is,  God  is!  ■  ■ 


"I  believe  in  letting  my  kid  assert  himself.' 
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In  Defense  of  Guns 


By  Duane  Valentry 


Some  people  think  all  guns  should  be  prohibited  in  westerns, 
gangster  movies  and  TV  shows.  What  do  you  think? 


IS  there  too  much  shooting  on  the 
movie  and  television  screens  to- 
day? Should  gunplay  be  banned 
from  western  and  other  action  dra- 
mas? Roy  Rogers,  popular  favorite 
and  idol  of  miUions  of  youngsters, 
believes  the  question  should  be 
brought  out  into  the  open,  since  it 
is  one  he  hears  over  and  over. 

"  'You  re  a  churchgoing.  God- 
fearing man,  yet  you  act  in  stories 
that  have  violence  in  them,  and  even 
killing,  and  they're  stories  watched 
by  millions  of  kids.  How  do  you 
figure  it  adds  up?' 

"When  somebody  asks  me  that,  I 
get  the  feehng  what  he's  really  say- 
ing is,  'Aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self, Roy  Rogers?'  Well,  I'm  not. 
If  I  didn't  sincerely  think  our  stories 
aim  to  do  good,  and  that  children 
accept  them  as  doing  good,  I 
wouldn't  have  any  truck  with  them. 
But  take  away  conflict,  and  you 
don't  have  a  story  to  tell." 

The  basic  thing,  says  Rogers,  is 
action,  especially  in  a  western  which 
has    no    time    for    long,    drawn-out 


"word  battles."  "The  western  version 
of  the  good-versus-evil  story  is  physi- 
cal action.  We  don't  insert  violence 
just  for  eflFect,  but  we  do  show  how 
it  can  logically  be  met  and  con- 
quered by  fair  play." 

What  about  kids  seeing  gun 
fights  on  the  screen?  Roy  has  his 
answers  and  sticks  by  them.  "I  do 
not  use  my  gun  at  all  except  when 
there  is  simply  no  other  answer  to 
the  situation;  when  I  have  to  use  it, 
I  shoot  the  villain's  gun  out  of  his 
hand.  I  do  not  actually  shoot  him, 
and  I  do  not  kiU;  we  figure  that 
shooting  and  killing  don't  belong  in 
our  stories." 

Roy  Rogers  is  emphatic  on  these 
points  and,  as  a  father  himself,  tries 
to  make  sure  that  the  stories  chosen 
for  his  shows  are  ones  he'd  want  his 
own  youngsters  to  look  at. 

GUNS  also  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  cowboy's  hobbies  and 
prized  possessions.  A  specially  built 
cabinet  with  glass  doors  holds  his 
collection  at  his  ranch  and  he's  glad 
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to  show  it  oflF  every  chance  he  gets. 
The  doors  are  kept  padlocked  at  all 
times  for  the  safety  of  everyone, 
especially  smaH  children  with  curi- 
ous fingers. 

The  Rogers'  collection  includes 
standard  rifles  and  shotguns  used  on 
hunting  trips,  his  favorite  type  of 
vacation  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Other  guns  are  gifts  from  fans  all 
over  the  world  and  some  choice 
items  he's  picked  up  himself  in  his 
travels. 

There  are  pistols  of  various  origin, 
some  without  complete  records, 
some  dating  back  as  far  as  1812.  A 
pair  of  gold  pistols  is  valued  at 
$5,000;  a  pair  with  handles  of 
mother-of-pearl  came  from  Buffalo 
Bill's  101  Ranch  and  were  given  him 
by  Colonel  Jim  Eskew.  A  long-bar- 
reled rifle  was  once  owned  by  Daniel 
Boone.  There  are  pistols  said  to  have 
been  the  property  of  General  Custer 
and  of  Davy  Crockett. 

One  interesting  piece  is  a  gun  re- 
posing in  the  comer  of  the  cabinet 
which  was  sent  the  actor  from  Eng- 
land by  a  man  who  said  it  was  used 
by  a  maniac  to  Idll  his  own  father. 

But  guns  aren't  merely  a  hobby. 
Roy  Rogers  knows  how  to  handle 
them;  he  is,  in  fact,  considered  a 
sharpshooter,  as  many  a  very  dead 
deer,  bear  and  mountain  lion  could 
testify.  He  has  had  to  shoot  to  kill 
from  some  "impossible"  angles  when 
cougars  were  treed  by  dogs  and  has 
seldom  missed  such  a  shot. 

Roy  is  no  fake  v^dth  a  gun  be- 
cause he  learned  the  way  a  real  cow- 
boy learns,  by  riding  the  range  day 
in  and  day  out,  summer  and  winter. 
That  was  back  in  the  days  when  he 
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got  the  job  as  a  cowhand  on  a  ranch 
in  New  Mexico  and  had  to  learn 
how  to  shoot — even  how  to  hold  a 
rifle.  Riding  was  easy,  he'd  done  that 
as  a  boy  back  on  the  farm  in  Duck 
Run. 

As  a  cowhand,  Roy  had  no  way  of 
knowing  his  riding  and  occasional 
shooting  would  someday  pay  off  in 
the  big  money  and  thrill  countless 
spectators  on  the  screen  and  at  the 
country's  biggest  rodeos. 

Cowboys  may  not  shoot  it  out  on 
the  range  the  way  kids  watching 
westerns  think  they  do,  but  most  of 
them  know  how  to  handle  a  gun  with 
ease,  and  Roger's  persistent  practice 
has  enabled  him  to  shoot  accurately 
at  all  angles,  even  in  the  dark,  which 
never  ceases  to  amaze  his  hunting 
pals. 

Where  guns  figure  in  entertain- 
ment, however,  Roy  will  admit  there 
are  certain  tricks  he  uses.   During 

Bullit,  Roy's  dog,  watches  Rogers 
dean  his  six-shooters  in  preparation 
for    unusual    shooting    act   in   rodeo. 


Roy  Rogers  shows  two  of  his  famous 
guns  to  an  admiring  fan  in  hospital. 


the  rodeo  exhibitions  of  fancy  six- 
gun  work,  for  instance,  Rogers  hits 
tiny  plaster  balls  in  the  air  while 
the  kids  watch  with  mouths  hanging 
open. 

What  they  don't  know  and  what 
makes  this  stunt  foolproof  is  the 
fact  that  the  cartridges  are  loaded 
with  fine  birdshot  and  scatter  over 
an  area  of  about  five  feet.  Roy 
probably  wouldn't  miss  one  out  of  a 
hundred,  but  a  miss  would  spell  dis- 
appointment and  dim  the  luster  of 
the  show  for  the  kids,  so  no  chances 
are  taken. 

Roy  Rogers  likes  guns  so  much  he 
even  gifted  his  wife.  Dale  Evans, 
with  a  20-gauge  shotgun  on  one  of 
their  recent  anniversaries.  Couldn't 
think  of  anything,  he  claimed,  that 
made  for  a  better  gift!  ■  ■ 


THEY  call  'em  the  weaker  sex!  In 
1948,  23-year-old  Jean  Belloff  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  pedalled  a  bicycle 
from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  nearly  3,000  miles,  in  a  little 
over  53  days!  This  record,  at  the 
time,  established  Miss  Belloff  as  the 
only  woman  to  ever  attempt  such  a 
record. 

•  On  December  30,  1935,  Mary 
Joyce  of  Taku,  Alaska,  left  her  home 
by  dog  sled,  fought  through  bliz- 
zards, below  freezing  temperatures, 
and  other  hardships.  She  ended  her 
trip  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  1,000  miles 
away.  This  trip  took  90  days  to  com- 
plete and  established  her  as  the  only 
woman  ever  to  attempt,  and  com- 
plete, such  a  trip  by  dog  sled. 

•  Skier  Leo  Gasperl  of  Austria  was 
clocked  going  down  the  snow  track 
in  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  at  a  speed 
of  better  than  85  miles  per  hour. 

•  Talk  about  speed — they  even 
went  after  records  in  the  old  days. 
In  1831  a  horseback  rider  named 
Osbaldeston  of  Newmarket,  Eng- 
land, covered  200  miles  in  a  little 
over  8J2  hours.  You're  wondering 
what  kind  of  horse  he  had — don't — 
because  he  used  20  horses  to  accom- 
plish this  feat. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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The  story  behind  a  popular  hymn 


"How 

Great 


Thou 


Art 


>^ 


THE  lyrics  of  "How  Great  Thou 
Art"  were  written  in  1885  by  a 
twenty-five-year-old  Swedish  pastor 
in  Monsteras  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  Sweden.  The  Reverend  Carl  Bo- 
berg  wrote  the  original  nine  verses 
after  walking  home  through  a  thun- 
derstorm from  a  church  meeting  two 
miles  distant. 

The  words  were  first  pubHshed 
under  the  tide  of  "O  Store  Gud"  (O 
Great  God)  in  the  Monsteras  local 
newspaper,  March  13,   1886. 

Pastor  Boberg  later  became  the 
editor  of  a  Christian  weekly  and  was 
a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  for  thirteen 
years.  He  died  in  1940. 

Several  years  after  writing  the 
poem,  Pastor  Boberg  was  surprised 
to  hear  Christians  in  Varmland 
Providence  singing  it  to  an  old 
Swedish  folk  tune,  forerurmer  of  the 
one  used  today.  It  first  appeared  in 
a  Swedish  hymnal  in  1894  and  ap- 
parently aroused  no   great  interest 
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at  the  time.  The  hymn  was  set  to 
a  new  tune  in  the  1921  edition  of  the 
same  hymnal,  but  was  soon  forgot- 
ten. 

Meanwhile,  in  1907,  it  had  been 
translated  into  German  by  Manfred 
von  Glehn  and  had  been  published 
as  "Wie  Gross  Bist  Du '  (How  Great 
Art  Thou).  Von  Glehn  evidently 
Hved  in  Estonia,  which  had  a  mixed 
population — Swedish,  German  and 
Slavic.  In  1927,  I.  S.  Prokhanoff 
published  in  Moscow  a  Russian 
translation  of  Von  Glehn's  Estonian- 
German  version. 

Soon  after  pubHcation  of  the  Rus- 
sian translation,  the  Reverend  Stuart 
K.  Hine,  an  EngHsh  missionary, 
found  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Ukraine 
and  he  and  his  wife  began  singing 
it  as  a  duet  in  their  evangehstic 
meetings.  Some  time  later,  in  the  in- 
spiring moimtain  scenery  of  Sub- 
Carpathian  Russia,  Mr.  Hine  was 
moved  to  translate  the  first  three 
verses  from  Russian  to  English. 


After  Mr.  Hine's  return  to  Eng- 
land he  sang  the  three  verses  at  gos- 
pel meetings  during  World  War  II, 
and  added  the  fourth  verse  in  1948. 

The  four  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Grace  and  Peace,  a  Russian- 
language  gospel  magazine  edited  by 
Mr.  Hine  and  circulated  among  Rus- 
sian refugees  in  fifteen  countries,  in- 
cluding some  in  North  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  Hine  soon  was  compelled  to 
reprint  the  hymn  in  response  to 
thousands  of  requests.  "All  New  Zea- 
land is  asking  for  the  hymn/'  a 
choir  leader  wrote  in  1951.  In  the 
same  year  the  hymn  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States  by  James  Cald- 
well at  the  Stony  Brook  (L.I.)  Bible 
Conference. 

The  hymn,  as  used  today,  was 
introduced  by  George  Beverly 
(Bev)  Shea  on  an  RCA  Victor  re- 
cording in  1955,  the  year  it  was 
first  used  in  a  Billy  Graham  Crusade 
in  Toronto.  Since  then,  "How  Great 
Thou  Art"  has  been  featured  in  every 
Crusade. 

It  placed  second  in  the  1961  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Hymn  Poll  con- 
ducted for  the  Christian  Herald 
magazine  by  Rene  Gnam  &  Associ- 
ates. Editor  6-  Publisher  reported 
that  more  than  1,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  participated  in 
the  poll  and  that  61,445  readers 
voted.  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross"  re- 
ceived 10,482  votes;  "How  Great 
Thou  Art"  received  8,449. 

The  popularity  and  effectiveness 

of  the  song,  in  the  main,  has  been 

attributed  to  the  fact  that  "it  is  a 

hymn  of  worship  and  praise  to  God." 

— From  Crusade  News  Bureau 


The  Beggar  Poet 

By  Richard  R.  Smith 


ON  GRATITUDE 

If  I   could   take  each  moment   of   the 

day 
And    spend   it   in    some   service.   Lord, 

to   Thee, 
I   stUl   could   not   repay   in    this   short 

life 
The  love  and  mercy  Thou  hast  given  me. 

FOR  RIGHTEOUSNESS'  SAKE 

Do  I  attempt  to  do  the  right 
For  righteousness'  sake  alone? 
Would  I  make  the  effort  still 
If  wrongs  could  go  unknown? 

PATIENCE  AND  PRACTICE 

We  study  to  learn  a  vocation. 
We  practice  to  gain  a  new  skill. 
The  man  who  would  conquer  a  moun- 
tain 
Must  start  out  by  climbing  a  lull. 

We  wUl  train  for  these  other  endeavors 
No  matter  the  price  we  must  pay 
But  how  many  wiQ  quit  without  effort 
When  they  find  they  must  practice  to 
pray? 

WfflCH? 

Am  I  like  a  flashlight 

With  my  source  of  power  small 

Contained  within  myself 

And  when  exhausted,  that  is  all? 

Or  am   I  like   a   floodlight 
With  connections  to  the  source 
Of  a  power  inexhaustible 
That  cannot  run  its  course? 
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The  Christian  Style  oF  Life 


By   J.   Blaine   Fister 


CAN  you  tell  a  Christian  just  by 
looking  at  him?  What  kind  of 
behavior  marks  a  Christian?  There 
are  those  who  are  saying  that  per- 
sons inside  the  church  act  and  be- 
have just  as  persons  outside  the 
chm-ch,  that  mere  church  member- 
ship does  not  make  the  difference. 
If  this  is  true,  then  what  does  make 
the  difference?  Critics  of  the  church 
sometimes  remark,  "I  just  couldn't 
be  bothered  getting  mixed  up  with 
church  folk;  they  are  such  hypo- 
crites." George  Buttrick,  the  out- 
standing preacher,  once  declared  in 
answer  to  such  a  statement,  "Don't 
let  that  stop  you,  there  is  always 
room  for  one  more."  The  truth  is, 
the  church  is  not  made  up  of  per- 
fect people.  It  is  made  up  of  saints 
and  sinners — all  people  of  God, 
nevertheless.  If  we  are  honest  about 
it,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  are  church  members  who 
behave  many  times  in  ways  not  in 
harmony  with  a  commitment  to 
Christian  principles.  And  on  the 
other  hand  persons  who  never  go  to 
church  follow  ethical  and  moral 
standards  of  the  highest  quality.  Be- 
havior patterns  alone  are  not  the 
marks  of  a  Christian. 


The  Christian  style  of  Hfe  is  a 
stance,  an  attitude,  a  life  commit- 
ment, or  a  commitment  to  a  way  of 
Hfe.  The  key  to  the  Christian  style 
of  Hfe  is  obedience  to  God's  will,  as 
revealed  through  Christ.  The  per- 
son who  claims  to  be  a  Christian, 
therefore,  in  his  daily  Hfe  is  under 
constant  judgment. 

We  are  hearing  more  and  more 
these  days  of  movement  toward  a 
new  Christian  style  of  life.  What  is 
really  meant  by  this?  Perhaps  three 
main  emphases  will  give  us  clues: 

(1)  A   "rediscovery   of  the   laity"; 

(2)  a  fuller  and  more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  of  the 
church  and  its  mission;  (3)  the  em- 
phasis on  Christ's  lordship  over  the 
entire  world.  An  exploration  of  each 
of  these  brings  us  to  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  what  we  mean  by  the 
Christian  style  of  Hfe. 

The  Laity 

In  a  recent  book,  A  Theology  of 
the  Laity,  Hendrik  Kraemer  de- 
fines laos  as  the  whole  people  of 
God,  the  ordained  and  unordained 
ministers,  serving  wherever  they  are 
in  daily  Hfe.  A  Christian  is  not  seen, 
therefore,  as  one  who  gives  many 


Mr.  Fister  is  the  executive  director.  Department  of  Adult  Work, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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hours  to  work  of  the  church  within 
the  church  building,  on  the  church 
premises,  but  one  who  is  constantly 
doing  the  work  of  the  church  wher- 
ever he  may  be.  We  are  getting 
away  from  the  monastic  ideals  which 
would  see  "church  work"  as  holier 
than  any  other  kind  of  work,  and 
the  will  of  God  being  fulfilled  more 
fully  by  those  who  are  in  full-time 
church  vocations,  such  as  pastors, 
missionaries,  religious  education  di- 
rectors. A  new  importance,  therefore, 
is  being  attached  to  the  Christian 
who  is  seeking  to  live  out  his  com- 
mitment to  Christ  among  the  diflB- 
culties  and  complexities  of  modem 
life  where  decisions  are  hard  in  his 
factory,  ofiBce,  or  military  life,  where 
there  is  no  easy  right  or  wrong  an- 
swer, where  things  are  not  black  nor 
white  but  perhaps  a  "compromise- 
gray." 

The  Purpose  and  Mission 
of    the    Church 

As  we  understand  the  role  of  the 
laity  we  come  to  a  new  understand- 
ing of  the  church.  New  questions 
are  being  raised  as  to  the  right  re- 
lationship between  the  church  and 
the  world;  the  role  of  the  church  in 
the  whole  ministry  of  Christ;  the  re- 
lation of  the  institution  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  church  to  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  the  right  relationship 
of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people 
of  God  in  the  world;  and  the  minis- 
try of  those  who  are  set  apart  for  a 
specific  oflBce  within  the  people  of 
God.  A  Christian  is  called  not  just 
to  "come"  to  church  but  to  "go"  into 
the  world  as  a  people  of  God  sent 
to  the  world  as  salt  and  leaven.  We 


are  beginning  to  look  anew  at  the 
specific  roles  of  clergy  and  laity,  the 
place  of  liturgy,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  sacraments.  All  of  these  matters 
have  great  implications  for  the  Chris- 
tian style  of  life.  For  what  we  believe 
about  the  church  and  its  mission  in 
the  world  will  determine  our  style 
of  life.  Dietrich  BonhoefiFer  wrote: 
"The  church  is  her  true  self  only 
when  she  exists  for  humanity."  H.  D. 
Wendland,  a  German  Christian,  has 
written,  "In  the  'world  which  has 
reached  maturity'  the  church  will 
renounce  any  claim  to  clerical  domi- 
nation and  any  attempt  to  'churchify* 
the  world — ^not  because  it  is  forced 
to  do  so,  but  because  it  realizes  the 
true  nature  of  its  ministry  to  the 
world.  The  new  attitude  of  the 
church  to  the  world  will  then  have 
to  be  one  of  service."  This  gives  us 
another  clue  to  the  Christian  style 
of  life — a  life  of  service,  of  servant- 
hood. 

The  Church  and  Whose  World? 

Dr.  Cameron  Hall,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Economic  Life 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
raises  this  question  in  a  special  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education.  He 
states,  "The  church  tends  to  ignore 
the  world,  belittle  its  significance,, 
and  distort  what  it  is  under  God.  As; 
the  church  is  negative  toward  the 
locale  of  lay  people,  it  downgrades 
their  status;  as  the  church  exalts 
the  church  it  elevates  those  whose 
locale  it  is.  The  church  will  not  see 
who  its  laity  are  under  God  unless 
it  rethinks  and  effectively  communi- 
cates what  the  world  is  under  God." 
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He  points  out  that  the  important 
verse  John  3:16  is  "God  so  loved 
the  ivorld  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten son" — not  God  so  loved  the 
church.  It  is  for  the  world  that  Jesus 
lived  and  died.  And  a  Christian 
who  really  believes  this  will  reflect 
it  in  his  attitudes  and  behavior  to- 
ward the  world  which  God  loves. 
He  will  see  God  active  in  the  world, 
and  Christ's  work  already  being  ac- 
complished there. 

An  intriguing  idea  is  reported  in 
Laity  magazine  published  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Report- 
ing on  the  World  Coimcil  Assembly 
in  New  Delhi,  the  magazine  points 
out  that  often  the  phrase  "Christ 
incognito"  was  used.  It  goes  on  to 
say  this  about  the  phrase — ^**the  un- 
recognized Christ":  "Christ  is  in- 
cognito already  present  in  the  struc- 
tures and  power  systems  in  which 
we  have  to  live  our  Christian  life. 
Not  all  powers  and  principalities'  are 
against  God.  When  we  speak  about 
Christ  to  our  neighbors  and  col- 
leagues who  are  not  church  mem- 
bers, it  is  never  a  one-way  communi- 
cation. Christ  is  between  us  and 
teaches  us  both.  When  in  our  daily 
work  we  fulfill  our  task  in  the  State 
together  with  our  non-Christian  col- 
leagues, Christ  serves  not  only 
through  us  but  also  through  them. 
When  we  take  part  in  the  struggle 
for  power,  which  so  often  leads  to 
war,  the  sinful  rebellion  against  our 
servant  Lord  comes  not  only  through 
our  non-Christian  neighbors  and  col- 
leagues, but  through  us.  All  this 
brings  us  into  an  intimate  solidarity 
with  our  neighbors,  whether  they  are 
Christians    or   not,    a    solidarity    of 


rebellion  so  that  we  both  need  for- 
giveness and  a  solidarity  of  piu:- 
pose  when  we  are  both  used  by 
Christ  for  his  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion." 

These  are  challenging  ideas.  They 
call  for  re-examination  of  our  tra- 
ditional attitudes  about  Hfe,  about 
the  church,  about  the  world,  and 
basically  about  our  Christian  com- 
mitment. We  see  the  Christian  style 
of  Hfe  as  primarily  a  stance,  an  at- 
titude, a  hope.  It  involves  a  total 
commitment  of  obedience  to  God  and 
to  Christ.  Walls  between  secular  and 
sacred  are  broken  down,  and  we  see 
God  operative  in  aU  of  society.  God's 
grace  is  for  all  men. 

D.  T.  Niles  has  indicated  that  a 
Christian  is  a  beggar  showing  an- 
other beggar  where  to  find  food.  In 
a  real  sense  we  are  all  beggars.  We 
all  stand  in  need  of  God's  forgive- 
ness and  grace.  In  this  we  have  a 
solidarity  with  our  fellowmen.  The 
Christian  has  found  a  source  for 
food.  He  has  discovered  a  direction 
which  leads  him  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  he  can  point  this  way  out 
to  others.  This  leads  to  a  style  of 
life  that  involves  witness  and  service. 


THE  EXAMPLE 

I  watch  them  as  they  play,  my  children, 

Still  so  young  and  believing. 

Their  hearts   are   full   of  love   for   all 

things. 
Of  the  future  they  know  little, 
Except  by  what  example  we  set. 
I  pray  in  my  heart  that  the  example 
Is  good  enough. 

— Jo  Ann  Freeman 
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long  Shadows  of  light 


By  Laverne  Klotz 


As  Dr.  Norwall  removed  the  bandage  from  Mr,  Walton's  eyes, 
Nurse  Briggs  anxiously  prayed  that  the  patient  could  see 


THE  routine  was  not  new  to  Ar- 
dith  Briggs.  She  had  been  a  spe- 
cial nurse  on  countless  eye  cases.  But 
as  she  watched  Dr.  Norwall  pick 
up  the  scissors  to  cut  away  the  final 
bandages,  her  heart  quickened.   It 


was  not  just  the  removal  of  the 
bandages  that  moved  her.  It  was 
Dave  Norwall.  Until  a  week  ago, 
she  had  been  "special"  also  to  hun. 
Now  she  watched  him  carefully  cut 
through  the  gauze  covering  Mr.  Wal- 


ton's  eye.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Walton, 
Dr.  Norwall,  and  she,  in  that  order, 
would  know  if  the  operation  had 
been  a  success. 

The  room  had  been  darkened  be- 
fore Dr.  Norwall  began  to  remove 
the  bandages.  The  darkness  was  not 
unlike  that  in  Dr.  Norwall's  apart- 
ment the  night  of  the  argument.  The 
night  before  Mr.  Walton's  operation. 

"But  whatever  possessed  you  to 
talk  to  him  that  way?"  Dave  had  de- 
manded. 

"Possessed?  I  just  told  him  what 
I  thought." 

"Was  it  as  a  nurse  or  a  close  friend 
of  the  doctor  that  you  told  him  you 
thought  he  should  have  a  very  risky 
operation?'* 

"I  didn't  tell  him  any  such  thing." 

''Well,  what  did  you  say  to  make 
him  decide  to  change  his  mind?" 

"Now,  wait  a  minute,  Dave.  I'm 
not  on  trial." 

"I  think  you  are.  I  think  you  over- 
stepped your  bounds  as  a  nurse.  I 
think  you  let  your  feeHng  toward  me 
as  a  man  and  a  doctor  interfere 
with  your  profession.  I  think  you  en- 
coiu-aged  him  to  take  the  chance." 

"What's  the  matter?"  Ardith  asked. 
"I've  never  known  you  to  be  so  up- 
set." 

"Upset?  Woman,  I'm  mad.  When 
Walton  told  me  this  afternoon  he  had 
changed  his  mind  because  of  some 
things  you  said,  I  couldn't  believe 
him.  He  was  so  set  against  the  opera- 
tion." 

"But  you've  said  all  along  that  he 
would  lose  the  sight  in  that  eye  in  a 
short  while.  With  an  operation  there 
was  a  chance  of  saving  what  vision 
he  has  left  in  it." 
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"Yes,  and  he  knew  that,  shortly 
after  he  entered  the  hospital.  Until 
today  he  chose  to  lose  what  sight  he 
had  rather  than  be  operated  on.  I 
want  to  know  what  you  told  him." 

Ardith  tried  to  recall  the  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Walton. 

"He  was  looking  out  the  window 
last  night,  just  at  dusk.  I  remember 
saying  something  about  how  pleas- 
ant it  was  to  watch  night  creep  over 
the  city.  The  hghts  going  on.  He 
said  he  found  sudden  darkness  ac- 
ceptable, but  slowly  dimming  lights 
bothered  him.  I  gathered  he  was  re- 
ferring to  his  own  eye  that  was  go- 
ing bad." 

"So  you  said,  why  not  let  Dr. 
Norwall  operate?  He  will  make  you 
all  better." 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  snapped  Ar- 
dith. 

She  had  been  aware  as  Dave  ques- 
tioned her  that  something  in  their 
relationship  was  not  as  it  should  be. 
Their  affection  for  each  other  had 
been  strained  before,  but  this  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Walton's  eye  and  oper- 
ation was  more  serious.  Something 
was  so  different  about  Dave  or  Mr. 
Walton  or  the  operation  that  Ardith 
could  not  fuUy  understand  the  anger 
in  Dave's  voice. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"He  asked  what  I  would  do  if  I 
had  to  make  a  decision  that  involved 
a  fifty-fifty  risk." 

"And  you  said?" 

"I  said  I'd  weigh  all  the  things 
for  it  and  the  things  against  it.  Then 
I'd  decide." 

"Did  you  stay  while  he  did  his 
accounting?" 

"I   did.   But  he   really  was   just 


counting  his  blessings.  I  wasn't 
aware  what  a  financial  tycoon  he  was 
until  he  began  listing  the  number 
of  boards  he  was  a  member  of.  The 
more  he  talked  the  more  I  realized 
how  needed  he  was." 

"You  never  put  me  on  the  for  or 
against  side  of  the  ledger?  Was  I  a 
factor?" 

"Of  course.  He  knows  you're  good. 
He  came  to  you  because  of  your 
reputation." 

"And  what  did  you  say  about  me?" 

"What's  eating  you?"  Ardith  made 
a  move  toward  him.  Even  when  he 
was  tired,  or  depressed,  her  touch 
always  brought  a  quick  smile  from 
him.  Now  she  felt  him  actually  with- 
draw from  her. 

What  did  Dave  want  to  know? 
Why  was  this  case  so  di£Ferent?  Sure 
Walton  was  important.  But  others 
had  been.  The  operation  was  not 
unique  for  Dave.  Before  she  spoke 
she  looked  at  Dave  and  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  was  worried,  per- 
haps afraid. 

"I  told  him  you  were  good." 

"But  did  you  promise  him  any- 
thing?" 

"Like  you'd  save  the  sight  in  the 
eye?  No.  But  I  let  him  hope  you 
would." 

The  evening  ended  abruptly.  He 
saw  her  home.  The  atmosphere  in 
the  operating  room  that  next  morn- 
ing was  cold.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  except  for  the 
direction  given  for  Walton's  care, 
Ardith  and  Dave  had  not  spoken. 

NOW  Dr.   Norwall  carefully   re- 
moved the  final  bandage.   He 
motioned   for   Ardith   to    open    the 
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window  blinds.  Then  he  asked  Mr. 
Walton  to  open  his  eyes. 

He  tried  to  and  attempted  to  fo- 
cus them.  Then  Dr.  Norwall  spoke. 

"Turn  your  head  to  the  left, 
please,"  said  Dave. 

He  turned  to  face  the  window. 
Sun  streamed  in. 

Ardith  watched  Mr.  Walton's  face. 
The  expression  did  not  change.  She 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  stay  for  the 
rest  of  the  examination.  Her  train- 
ing made  her.  She  watched  Dave 
look  into  Mr.  Walton's  now  sightless 
eye.  The  operation  had  failed. 

Dr.  Norwall  left  the  room.  Ardith 
gathered  up  the  instnmient  tray  and 
followed  him  out. 

More  than  anything  else,  she 
wanted  to  tell  him  how  sorry  she 
was.  She  would  find  the  words  for 
Mr.  Walton.  They  would  not  be 
easy,  but  they  would  come.  Now  she 
wanted  words  to  tell  Dave  she  un- 
derstood why  he  worried.  He  had 
been  afraid  that  she,  as  a  nurse,  had 
influenced  Walton  because  she  loved 
Dave  and  had  faith  in  him. 

In  his  failure,  Ardith  understood 
Dave,  and  all  doctors,  more  fully 
than  ever  before. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  b}^ 
the  floor  supervisor. 

"Miss  Briggs,  prepare  your  pa- 
tient for  a  trip  to  physical  therapy." 

Ardith  stopped.  She  was  sure  the 
supervisor  had  her  case  confused 
with  another. 

"Do  you  mean  Mr.  Walton?" 

"You  are  his  special?" 

"Yes,  but  why  physical  therapy?" 

"I'm  not  the  doctor.  Neither  are 
»» 
you. 

The     remark     was     unnecessary. 


Ardith  had  too  recently  learned  that 
truth. 

"Dr.  Norwall  said  the  sooner  Mr. 
Walton  adjusts  to  his  blindness  the 
better." 

"Blindness?  But  it's  only  the  one 
eye." 

"Didn't  you  read  the  case  history? 
Mr.  Walton  lost  the  sight  of  his 
other  eye  in  a  childhood  accident." 

Ardith  managed  to  get  away  from 
the  supervisor.  She  turned  oflF  the 
corridor  and  then  rested  her  head 
against  the  cool  tile.  No  wonder 
Dave  had  been  upset.  What  a  fool 
she  had  been  not  to  have  gone  over 
the  case  history.  She  had  relied  on 
Mr.  Walton's  chart,  her  training,  and 
her  relationship  with  Dave,  instead 
of  doing  a  thorough  job  of  nursing. 

The  words  she  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Walton  now  had  different  meanings. 
She  had  overstepped  her  bounds  in 
urging  him  to  go  through  with  the 
operation.  She  had  placed  an  extra 
burden  on  Dave's  shoulders. 

She  leaned  against  the  wall  for 
some  time.  Then  she  pulled  herself 
together.  She  would  return  to  Mr. 
Walton's  room.  When  she  went  off 
duty  she'd  go  to  the  nurses'  quarters 
and  write  her  resignation. 

She  took  a  deep  breath  and 
walked  back  to  the  room.  When  she 
entered,  she  found  Dave  talking  to 
Mr.  Walton. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  asked 
Dr.  NorwaU  professionally. 

"I  just  stepped  out.  I'm  sorry." 

"Don't  scold  her,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
ton. "I  imagine  she  was  not  happy 
that  the  operation  failed." 

Dave  and  Ardith  exchanged  looks. 
Looks  the  blind  man  could  not  see. 
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"I  owe  both  of  you  an  explana- 
tion and  apology,"  Ardith  began. 
"Mr.  Walton,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  already  blind  in  one  eye  when 
I  encouraged  you  to  let  Dr.  Norwall 
operate  on  the  other  eye." 

"But,  Ardith,  Miss  Briggs,  you  cer- 
tainly saw  the  case  history,"  said 
Dave  in  astonishment. 

"No.  I  relied  on  yoin:  statements 
concerning  the  case." 

"And  I   didn't  mention  it?" 

"No.  Tm  sure  I  would  have  re- 
membered." 

"Miss  Briggs,"  said  Mr.  Walton. 
"Would  you  have  given  me  the  same 
advice  and  said  the  same  things  had 
you  known  the  fifty-fifty  risk  in- 
volved my  being  totally  blind?" 

There  was  no  hesitation. 

Ardith  looked  at  Dave  as  she  an- 
swered, "Yes." 

"Then  you  need  not  explain.  Your 
faith  in  Dr.  Norwall  does  not  change 
with  circumstances.  Neither  does 
mine.  It's  none  of  my  business,  but 
you  two  make  a  very  good  pair.  With 
one  eye  I  could  see  that.  Even  now, 
in  the  darkness,  I  can  feel  it." 

Ardith  wondered  how  Mr.  Walton 
knew  that  she  was  touching  Dave, 
and  that  the  warm  quick  smile  was 
there,  and  things  were  as  they  al- 
ways were  and  would  be.  ■  ■ 
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POLIO* BIRTH  DEFECTS  *  ARTHRITIS 
ANo  THE  SALK  INSTITUTE 


A  Moment  of  Fun 

The  Ohio  State  and  Aerie  Presi- 
dent and  Bridgeport  Chief  of  Police 
Ludwig  Hoge  should  have  known. 
But  he  didn't.  **What's  the  difference 
between  unlawful  and  illegal?"  City 
Council  President  Ralph  Darrah 
asked  Lud.  "Dunno,"  said  Hoge. 
"Unlawful  means  against  the  law," 
explained  Council  Ralph.  "Illegal 
means  a  sick  bird." 

— Bob  Hansen  in  Eagle. 


"You're  nothing  but  a  quack,"  the 
irate  patient  shouted  at  the  doctor. 
"For  months  you've  had  me  come 
back  for  needless  treatments.  You 
have  robbed  me  blind  without  help- 
ing me.  You've  gotten  rich  on  my 
case  alone!" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"TlTat's  gratitude,"  he  said.  "And  to 
think  that  I  just  named  my  new 
yacht  after  you." 

— Dick  Havilland  in  Parade. 


The  clerk  was  handed  a  pay  en- 
velope which,  through  error,  con- 
tained a  blank  check. 

The  astonished  clerk  looked  at  it 
and  moaned:  "I  knew  it  would  hap- 
pen eventually  I  My  deductions  have 
at  last  caught  up  with  my  salary." 

— Consumers  Information  Guide. 


An  over-worked  farmer,  on  being 
asked  what  time  he  got  up  to  go  to 
work,  replied:  "Man,  I  don't  go  to 
work:  I  wake  up  in  the  middle  of 
it." 

— H.  Gear  in  Hoards  Dairyman. 
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Two  Approaches  to  Truth 


By  J.   Carter  Swaim 


ONE  of  the  world's  great  sculp- 
tures, Michelangelo's  Pieta, 
will  be  shipped  from  Rome  to  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  in  1964. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  this  ex- 
ample of  fifteenth  century  statuary 
has  ever  left  the  church  where  the 
sculptor  installed  it  in  1499.  It  will 
be  the  first  time  also  that  a  Michel- 
angelo marble  has  been  seen  in  the 
United  States.  The  sculpture  repre- 
sents two  Life-sized  figures.  Jesus, 
who  has  just  been  taken  down  from 
the  cross,  rests  peacefully  on  the  lap 
of  his  mother.  Mary,  portrayed  as 
stiU  a  very  young  woman,  hand  out- 
stretched, gazes  down  at  the  Cruci- 
fied, who  is  now  sleeping  peacefully. 
The  whole  is  intended  to  convey  the 
sorrow  or  pity  (hence  the  name 
Pieta)  which  a  mother  had  for  her 
Son. 

Contemplation  of  this  statue  and 
its  proposed  removal  to  New  York 
may  take  us  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  of  science  and 
rehgion.  Science  deals  with  measur- 
able reahty;  faith  is  concerned  with 
value  judgments.  Michelangelo 
worked  with  hammer  and  chisel  on 
huge  blocks  of  marble.  The  marble 


is  measurable:  so  many  feet  or  inches 
in  length,  so  many  in  breadth,  so 
many  in  thickness.  The  hammer  and 
chisel  are  the  tools  with  which  the 
artist  hberated  from  the  stone  char- 
acters that  ordinary  mortals  could 
not  even  imagine.  The  hammer,  the 
chisel,  the  stone  are  in  themselves 
neither  good  nor  bad.  These  may 
well  symbolize  science,  which  weighs 
and  measures  raw  material  and 
either  shapes  it  into  something  else 
or  teUs  us  how  it  fits  into  our  uni- 
verse and  therefore  how  we  may 
cooperate  with  it. 

It  is  not  science,  however,  but 
value  judgments  which  determine 
the  use  we  make  of  the  tools  and 
raw  materials  which  science  has  dis- 
covered and  measured  out.  Michel- 
angelo chose  to  use  his  hammer  and 
chisel  to  represent  in  marble  one 
aspect  of  the  love  God  has  for  the 
world.  Science  will  transport  the 
Pieta  to  the  Fair.  Simply  by  measur- 
ing the  marble,  it  will  be  able  to 
calculate  in  advance  the  weight  and 
the  shipping  tonnage  that  wiU  be 
required.  By  means  of  rollers  and 
pulleys  and  cranes  and  ropes  and 
chains   it  will  be  able   to   lift  the 
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statue  and  move  it  safely  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  and  onto  the 
ship.  Powerful  engines  designed  by 
science  will  drive  the  ships  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  other  technological  de- 
vices will  remove  the  marble  and  de- 
posit it  on  the  grounds  in  Flushing 
Meadow.  Science  will  no  doubt  rig 
up  electric  eyes  and  automatic  sig- 
nals to  protect  the  statue  from  van- 
dals. All  this  science  will  do  for  the 
statue.  Science  can  quarry  marble, 
estimate  its  age,  and  figure  out  its 
specific  gravity.  But  science  cannot 
measmre  sorrow  nor  fashion  a  Pieta 
nor  explain  why  the  statue  is  worth 
seeing  in  the  first  place. 

Neither  Good  nor  Bad 

So  it  is  with  all  the  achievements 


which  science  has  made  possible. 
They  are  in  themselves  neither  good 
nor  bad.  Tradition  pictures  John 
Gutenberg's  inner  strength  in  terms 
of  conflicting  voices.  One  voice  bade 
him  destroy  his  printing  press,  lest 
it  be  used  by  evil  men  to  dissemi- 
nate licentious  stories  and  lying  prop- 
aganda. The  other  voice  bade  him 
perfect  the  machine,  so  that  by 
means  of  it  good  men  could  scatter 
worthy  thoughts  and  redeeming 
truth.  The  electric  bulb  may  be  used 
to  light  the  dark  streets  or  to  tor- 
ture a  prisoner  by  keeping  him 
awake  all  night.  A  knife  may  be 
sunk  by  a  thug  in  the  back  of  his 
enemy  or  used  by  a  surgeon  to  open 
the  throat  of  a  choking  child.  Atomic 
explosion  can  be  used  to  wipe  out 
Hiroshima  or  break  up  an  iceberg. 
Radiation  can  be  used  to  destroy  life 
or  to  heal.  It  is  an  unhappy  symptom 
of  our  time  that,  at  Oak  Ridge,  those 
engaged  in  stockpiHng  atomic 
bombs  generally  have  a  larger  salary 
and  a  higher  status  than  those  who, 
in  the  same  community,  are  con- 
cerned with  biochemical  research  de- 
signed to  relieve  human  suffering. 
Science  and  religion  are  both  con- 
cerned with  truth.  Since  all  truth 
comes  from  God,  there  can  be  no 
real  conflict  between  them.  They 
simply  deal  with  different  aspects  of 
reahty,  and,  therefore,  each  can  re- 
joice in  the  other.  Many  scientists 
are  deeply  rehgious  men.  Modem 
science  came  into  being,  not  in  lands 
which  live  by  the  Koran  or  the  Vedas 
or  the  Analects,  but  in  those  which 
are  heirs  to  the  biblical  world  view 
in  which  there  is  a  God  of  law  and 
order.  Many  of  the  great  names  in 
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science — such  as  Newton,  Coper- 
nicus, Mendel — are  those  of  deeply 
religious  men  for  whom  scientific  ex- 
ploration was  simply  one  facet  of 
their  inquiry  into  all  truth.  John  A. 
Brashear,  a  Pennsylvania  astronomer 
buried  near  the  observatory  in  Pitts- 
burgh, wrote  the  words  later  placed 
on  his  tombstone:  "I  have  loved  the 
stars  too  fondly  to  be  fearful  of  the 
night."  With  his  telescope  he  held 
converse  with  the  stars.  He  did  not 
know  all  about  them,  but  what  he 
did  know  led  to  the  religious  con- 
viction that  this  is  a  universe  in 
which  the  soul  of  man  does  not  need 
to  be  afraid. 

Science  Points  to  a  Great  God 

If  men  have  been  sometimes  slow 
to  accept  the  findings  of  science, 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  reactionary 
human  nature.  Sometimes  this  reac- 
tionary human  nature  dominated 
church  people.  Sometimes  it  dom- 
inated scientists — and  many  of  the 
best  scientists  of  the  Middle  Ages 
refused  to  accept  new  discoveries 
because  there  was  nothing  about 
them  in  Aristotle.  Each  age  has  had 
theologians  quick  to  see  that  the 
greater  science  shows  our  universe 
to  be,  the  greater  is  God.  In  one 
specific  realm  of  science — medicine 
— it  is  precisely  the  church  which, 
through  its  hospitals,  has  made  new 
knowledge  most  quickly  available  to 
the  people.  It  is  one  of  religion's 
most  ancient  insights,  enshrined  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  that 

The  Lord  created  medicines  from  the 

earth, 
and  a  sensible  man  will  not  despise 
them. 


A  corollary  of  this,  often  inscribed 
on  hospital  walls,  are  the  words  of 
the  surgeon:  "I  dress  the  wound; 
God  brings  healing." 

That  science  and  rehgion  comple- 
ment each  other  has  not  always  been 
recognized.  In  America,  in  the  years 
between  the  wars,  there  were  two 
famous  men  not  aware  of  it.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  once  Secretary  of 
State,  was  an  enthusiastic  but  in 
some  ways  ill-informed  churchman. 
He  felt  obliged  to  oppose  certain 
scientific  theories  of  his  time  and 
went  up  and  down  the  land  saying: 
"It  is  better  to  know  the  Rock  of 
Ages  than  to  know  the  age  of  rocks." 
This  was  a  false  antithesis.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  know 
both.  The  age  of  rocks  is  something 
science  can  find  out.  The  Rock  of 
Ages  Hes  beyond  the  competence  of 
science.  In  the  same  era,  Thomas  A. 
Edison  received  nation-wide  pub- 
licity for  his  statement  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  immortahty.  As  a  hu- 
man being,  he  was  entitled  to  the 
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privilege  of  denying  man's  most  an- 
cient hope.  But  as  a  scientist  he  was 
entitled  to  make  no  pronouncement 
here  because  immortality  is  beyond 
the  reahn  of  experimentation.  As  a 
scientist,  Mr.  Edison  was  entitled  to 
great  respect,  but  it  is  another  who 
'^brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light."  In  realms  beyond  his  own 
scientific  accompHshment,  Mr.  Edi- 
son had  no  more  authority  than  Babe 
Ruth,  Joe  Louis,  or  John  Doe. 

Know  the  Truth 

It  is  the  bibhcal  doctrine  that  in 
Christ  "are  hid  aU  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge"  (Col.  2:3). 
Jesus  himself  said:  "If  you  continue 
in  my  word,  you  are  truly  my  dis- 
ciples, and  you  will  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  will  make  you  free" 
(Jn.  8:31,  32).  The  latter  clause, 
"die  truth  will  make  you  free,"  is 
sometimes  quoted  alone.  One  has 
seen  it  on  hbrary  walls  and  over  the 
entrance  to  college  buildings.  As  a 
part,  the  words  may  stand  for  the 
whole,  but  it  is  important  always  to 
keep  in  mind  the  whole.  The  truth 
does  not  make  us  free  unless  we 
know  it.  Astronomy  has  shown  that 
the  stars  in  their  courses  are  so  un- 
failing that  eclipses  can  with  certain- 
ty be  predicted.  This  does  nothing  to 
liberate  the  savage  who,  never  hav- 
ing heard  of  this,  believes  that  an 
eclipse  is  really  a  dragon  swallowing 
the  sun  or  moon  and  he  must  make 
enough  noise  to  frighten  it  away, 
lest  it  swallow  him. 

This  is  why  the  chmrch  has  al- 
ways regarded  education  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  its  mission.  Note  again 
the    conditional    nature    of    Jesus* 


promise  about  our  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth:  "If  you  continue 
in  my  word  .  .  .  you  will  know  the 
truth."  To  continue  in  his  word  is  to 
obey  the  truth  we  already  have — 
only  so  are  we  entitled  to  hope  for 
more.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
the  planet  Uranus  was  behaving  in 
a  very  strange  maimer.  It  was  get- 
ting out  of  orbit,  and  this  seemed  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  universe. 
Because  of  their  conviction  about 
the  orderliness  of  our  universe, 
scientists  beheved  this  must  have 
some  adequate  cause.  They  reasoned 
that  such  conduct  could  be  explained 
by  the  pull  of  some  other  heavenly 
body.  No  planet  was  known  which 
could  have  this  efiFect.  Two  briUiant 
astronomers,  however,  figured  out, 
upon  the  basis  of  what  was  already 
known,  where  this  body  ought  to 
be. 

Their  predictions  were  brilliantly 
fulfilled  on  February  23,  1846,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune. 
That  clarified  everything.  The  seem- 
ingly irregular  motion  of  Uranus 
was  now  seen  to  be  part  of  a  greater 
pattern.  The  "laws"  of  natinre  and 
man's  reasoning  power  were  no 
longer  called  in  question.  This  is  not 
only  a  fact  of  scientific  history  but 
is  also  a  parable.  If  God  will  so  re- 
ward the  faith  of  the  astronomer,  is 
it  conceivable  that  he  would  disap- 
point our  belief  in  his  goodness,  our 
confidence  that  he  "rewards  those 
who  see  him?"  It  is  our  faith  that 

Not  with  swords  loud  clashing, 
Nor  roll  of  stirring  drums. 

But  deeds  of  love  and  mercy. 
The  heavenly  kingdom  comes. 
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and  Gcmtmenti 


By  Mary  E.  Venable 


The  talented  director  of  Children's  Work,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  discusses  a  rich  resource  for 
living  and  growing 


DICK,  aged  seven,  was  enjoying 
.  his  first  ferry  ride.  We  watched 
the  gulls  soaring  in  the  wake  of  the 
boat.  He  asked  me,  "Do  those  gulls 
know  this  is  a  boat?"  I  think  he  was 
doing  at  least  three  things  with  that 
question:  he  was  investigating  with 
intent  to  learn;  he  was  testing  out 
learnings  he  had  already  acquired; 
and  he  was  cultivating  the  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  us,  by 
bringing  our  thoughts  and  interests 
together  at  the  point  of  his  question. 
There  was  something  more  I  could 
do  with  this  question — ^welcome  it 
for  what  it  revealed  of  him  to  me 
and  respond  to  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enhance  its  values. 

These  values,  inherent  in  chil- 
dren's questions  and  comments,  vary 
from  one  to  the  other.  Sometimes 
meanings,  questions,  and  comments 
are  just  as  they  appear  on  the  sur- 
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face.  Sometimes  these  expressions 
are  more  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  contact  than 
for  commimicating  ideas.  Sometimes 
one  must  read  between  the  lines  to 
discover  the  meaning  only  hinted  at 
or  obscured  entirely  by  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words. 

What  Religious  Ideas 
Do   Children   Express? 

Recentiy  over  7,500  records  of 
questions  and  comments  were  col- 
lected and  studied  of  children  aged 
three  to  twelve,  as  well  as  experi- 
ences involving  religious  ideas.  Since 
the  parents  and  teachers  who  re- 
ported were  asked  only  for  expres- 
sions or  incidents  with  rehgious 
meaning,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
their  own  ideas  of  what  is  religious 
determined  their  selection  of  what  to 
report. 


The  range  of  areas  was  strikingly 
wide  and  gave  evidence  that  chil- 
dren explore  every  aspect  of  rehgious 
concern.  The  committee  studying 
the  reports  found  they  could  be 
classified  according  to  the  following 
categories,  although  there  was  con- 
siderable overlapping:  God,  Con- 
duct, Jesus  or  Trinity,  Church, 
Prayer,  Death,  Bible,  Heaven  and 
Angels,  Good  and  Evil,  Nature,  So- 
cial Problems.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  fell  into  the  three  cate- 
gories: God,  Conduct,  and  Jesus  or 
Trinity.  The  work  of  members  of  the 


committee  has  been  drawn  upon  and 
quoted  from  in  the  following  sec- 
tions: 

God 

There  were  many  questions  about 
God,  as  to  why  we  cannot  see  him, 
where  he  lives,  what  he  looks  Hke, 
how  he  hears  prayers,  his  origin, 
whether  his  love  is  dependent  on 
our  conduct,  why  he  permits  death 
and  evil,  and  so  on. 

From  younger  children  especially 
there  were  such  questions  as:  Is  the 
minister  God?  Does  God  have  a 
heart,  fingers  and  toes,  whiskers? 
Does  he  eat,  sleep,  fly?  Is  he  above 
the  clouds,  on  the  moon,  in  the  sky? 

There  were  a  number  of  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  in  many  areas;  of 
faith  in  God's  continuing  presence 
and  power,  his  love,  his  plans  for 
our  welfare. 

Jesus 

Many  questions  had  to  do  with 
relationship  or  distinction  between 
God  and  Jesus,  the  nature  of  Jesus, 
and  personal  relationship  of  Jesus. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions about  the  crucifixion.  Some  of 
the  questions  were:  Is  Jesus  really 
part  of  God  and  made  by  God?  Can 
Jesus  see  all  around  the  world?  Why 
can't  Jesus  heal  people  any  more? 
Does  Jesus  love  me? 

Some  of  these  questions  suggest 
natural,  highly  desirable  exploring 
and  seeking  for  answers  to  the  great 
mysteries.  Others  seem  to  suggest 
unnecessary  confusion  and  the  re- 
sults of  questionable  concepts  passed 
on  to  children  in  some  way  by  their 
adults   or   pieced   together   by   chil- 
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dren  from  fragments  their  inquiring 
minds  have  gathered. 

Conduct 

There  were  many  questions  and 
comments  that  seemed  to  indicate 
a  conscious  effort  to  apply  religious 
principles.  There  were  many  which 
had  to  do  with  concepts  and  prac- 
tices of  sharing,  thoughtfulness,  and 
getting  along  with  others;  attitudes 
toward  those  who  differ,  honesty, 
giving  and  receiving,  forgiveness, 
and  so  on. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ex- 
pressions that  were  reported: 

1.  A  six-year-old  asked:  "Would  I 
be  a  better  Christian  if  I  went  to 
church  or  stayed  home  and  watched 
TV  and  kept  brother  company?" 
(Brother  was  sick  at  the  time.) 

2.  A  seven-year-old  when  asked 
by  her  father  to  do  a  chore  she  was 
unwilling  to  do,  said,  "Well,  he 
didn't  tell  me  to  do  it  so  I  won't  be 
going  against  'children  obey  your 
parents  .  .  .'  if  I  don't." 

3.  A  ten-year-old  said:  "My 
friends  and  neighbors  often  fight 
and  curse.  I  try  so  hard  not  to,  for 
I  believe  it's  wrong  and  not  the  Bible 
way.  They  laugh  at  me  and  call  me 
'chicken.'  What  should  I  do?" 

In  studying  these  reports,  the 
question  arises  again  and  again, 
what  is  involved  in  a  healthy  as- 
similation of  religious  concepts  into 
daily  living?  How  can  we  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  equating  the  mere  ver- 
balization of  religious  concepts  with 
such  true  assimilation? 

Other  Areas 

The  following  are  additional  re- 
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ports,  giving  further  evidence  of  the 
range  of  children's  thinking: 

He  arrived  at  the  supper  table,  his 
eyes  shining.  "I  just  can't  wait  to  be 
dead,  and  then  I'll  know  the  secret  of 
it  all,  but,  no,  I  couldn't  come  back  and 
tell  anybody  because  there's  no  way  to 
get  across." 

A  four-year-old  asked:  "If  my  grand- 
pa is  now  in  heaven,  does  he  live  on  the 
moon?" 

A  five-year-old  commented,  "I  think 
heaven  is  right  here  because  heaven  is 
where  God  is  and  God  is  right  here 
with  us."  (Many  children  of  varying 
ages  were  reported  as  asking  questions 
about  why  people  die  and  what  hap- 
pens after  death.) 

A  six-year-old,  having  expressed  the 
wish  to  say  a  prayer  before  drinking 
her  coke,  said,  "We  thank  you  for  a 
joyous  Hfe." 

An  eight-year-old  whose  bird  had 
died  after  she  asked  God  to  make  it 
stay  aHve  said:  "I  won't  ask  God  to 
bless  the  hamster,  because  it  didn't  do 
any  good  to  the  baby  bird." 

A  twelve-year-old  asked  his  mother: 
"Do  you  really  believe  in  prayers?  Are 
yours  always  answered?" 

Still  other  questions  reported 
were:  Why  were  we  born  anyhow? 
How  do  you  know  the  Bible  is  true? 


How  can  you  understand  the  Bible? 
How  come  we  say  it's  wrong  to 
kill  and  it's  right  to  be  a  soldier  and 
then  kill  a  lot  of  people?  Aren't  the 
Jews  Christians?  They  believe  in 
God.  What  is  meant  by  joining  the 
church?  Where  does  the  rain  come 
from?  How  do  we  grow?  Where  was 
I  before  I  was  bom?  Where  does 
God  put  the  stars  in  daytime?  What 
are  people  for?  Why  do  we  have  tor- 
nadoes? 

A  director  of  Christian  education 
was  greeted  by  a  two-year-old  with, 
"Hello,  Church." 

And  an  older  child  commented: 
"Sometimes  when  I'm  walking  down 
the  street,  I  wonder  just  what  I  am 
doing  here." 

Some  Guidelines  for  Adults 

The  foregoing  suggests  the  range 
and  kinds  of  ideas  children  deal 
with  in  their  thinking  and  living. 
Any  listening  parent  or  teacher  has 
much  evidence  to  add  from  his  own 
experience  to  the  assumption  that 
this  range  is  wide  and  deep.  How 
can  the  parent  and  teacher  make  the 
most  of  the  resources  for  growth  that 
are  afforded  by  children's  own  think- 
ing, and  by  the  expressions  that  re- 
veal it? 

The  following  are  some  guidelines, 
suggested  for  the  parent's  or 
teacher's  consideration,  as  he  seeks 
his  own  way  with  his  own  children: 

1.  The  teacher,  be  he  parent  or 
classroom  teacher,  teaches  "out  of 
the  overflow"  of  his  own  under- 
standing and  attitudes.  Therefore,  it 
behooves  him  to  keep  his  own  grow- 
ing edge  sharp;  to  study,  to  search, 
to  continually  "apply  his  heart  unto 


wisdom."  If  he  carries  about  with 
him  a  constantly  growing  fund  of 
understandings  and  sensitivities,  he 
can  reach  into  this  fund,  at  will,  to 
respond  to  a  child's  need. 

2.  Yet  he  must  not  fear  to  say,  "I 
do  not  know."  It  is  better  to  com- 
municate the  attitude,  "Let  us  dis- 
cover together,"  than  to  display 
great  learning. 

3.  Listening  is  an  undeveloped  art 
with  most  of  us.  The  art  of  Hstening 
includes  an  accurate  hearing  of 
words  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  it. 
The  child's  posture,  behavior,  and 
facial  expression,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  an  incident, 
must  be  put  together  in  order  to 
know  what  the  child  is  really  telling. 
Often  he  is  telling  far  more  than  he 
himself  knows.  Listening  is  perhaps 
more  of  an  attitude  than  an  act.  The 
adult  who  cares  enough  to  be  truly 
open  to  what  the  child  has  to  tell  is 
the  one  likely  to  hear,  to  help,  and 
to  be  helped  in  his  own  growing. 

4.  A  child's  questions,  and  other 
expressions  of  ideas,  if  encouraged, 
lead  him  progressively  into  new 
fields  of  understanding  and  expe- 
riencing. It  is  good  to  help  him  he 
active  in  finding  his  own  answers;  in 
trying  out  and  expanding  his  own 
ideas.  As  the  child  looks  at  and 
works  with  the  concepts  that  are  al- 
ready his,  the  creative  process  with- 
in him  is  stimulated  and  he  dis- 
covers new  ones. 

Children's  comments  and  ques- 
tions are  indeed  a  rich  resource  for 
learning  and  growing  for  themselves, 
and  for  those  adults  wise  enough 
and  sensitive  enough  to  share  life 
appreciatively  with  them.  ■  ■ 
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Oonv&iioJlion 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


On  Chain  Letters 

RANDOLPH  and  Denise  have  been  in  San  Antonio  since  rotating 
to  the  States.  I  didn't  hear  from  them  at  all  last  month  and  this 
month  all  they  sent  was  a  chain  letter. 

Dear  Chaplain: 

We  are  sending  you  this  Good  Luck  Prayer.  Please  do  what  it  says 
as  we  need  the  money. 

A  GOOD  LUCK  PRAYER 
"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him  and  he  will  direct  thy  path." 

This  prayer  has  been  sent  you  for  good  luck.  It  has  been  around  the 
world  fom-  times  and  the  one  who  broke  it  has  had  bad  luck.  The 
original  came  from  The  Netherlands.  You  are  to  have  good  luck  four 
days  after  receiving  it,  this  is  no  joke — you  wiU  receive  it  by  mail. 

Please  copy  this,  and  see  what  happens  four  days  after  you  re- 
ceive it.  Please  do  not  keep  this  copy.  Just  send  it  and  four  others  to 
someone  you  wish  good  luck.  It  must  leave  your  hands  twenty-four 
hours  after  you  receive  it. 

"The  Gk)od  Luck  Prayer"  has  been  around  the  world  four  times 
sent  by  devout  men  of  faith.  Mr.  Peters  received  $17,000  three  days 
after  receiving  it.  Mr.  Anderson  received  $8,000  and  lost  it  after  he 
broke  the  chain. 

Please  send  this  and  see  what  happens  four  days  after  you  receive 
it.  Again,  please  do  not  send  money,  and  do  not  keep  this  copy. 

— Randolph  Mouse 
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Dear  Randolph  and  Denise: 

When  are  you  coming  to  Kansas?  You  could  always  get  a  ride  with 
someone  coming  here  from  Lackland  or  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  You  won't 
need  much  money  to  live  here.  There  is  more  corn  than  you  would 
believe. 

If  you  need  money,  ask  for  it.  Don't  get  involved  with  chain  letters. 
They  are  usually  against  the  law  and  in  this  case,  heretical.  At  the  risk 
of  some  calamity  other  than  poverty  (which  I  already  have),  I  am 
returning  your  copy  along  with  a  suggested  revision. 

The  "prayer"  which  your  letter  quoted  is  an  unfortunate  abridgment 
of  Proverbs  3:5  and  6.  The  relationship  between  prayers,  proverbs  and 
luck  has  always  been  uncertain.  As  the  Preacher  says,  "The  wise 
man's  eyes  are  in  his  head;  but  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness:  and  I 
myself  perceived  also  that  one  event  happeneth  to  them  all"  (Eccles. 
2:14). 

Now  here's  the  letter  I  send  you — not  a  chain  letter,  but  a  proverb. 

A  PROVERB 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine 
own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths." 

This  proverb  has  been  sent  to  you  to  accomplish  if  you  are  able. 
It  has  been  around  the  world  millions  of  times  in  the  past  three 
thousand  years.  It  originated  in  Palestine  but  it  is  true  for  every 
person.  If  you  sincerely  follow  it  you  will  probably  find  yourself  a 
troubled  Christian.  If  you  do  not  follow  it  you  may  find  yourself  in 
hell.  This  is  no  joke. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  spiritual  benefit  which  comes  from  fulfilling 
this  proverb,  you  must  humbly  share  with  your  friends  what  you  have 
received.  If  you  try  to  keep  your  gifts  they  will  be  taken  from  you. 

You  must  not  expect  to  become  wealthy  as  the  result  of  following 
the  proverb.  God  does  not  pay  his  servants.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  virtue  in  serving  him.  David  kept  this  proverb  for  most  of  his  life 
but  when  he  broke  it  he  suflFered  horribly.  Judas  killed  himself  be- 
cause he  broke  the  proverb. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  accept  this  proverb  as  your  goal  for  life 
and  realize  that  all  spiritual  accomplishments,  like  most  material 
rewards,  are  the  result  of  discipline  and  work,  not  luck. 

Sincerely, 

Your  Chaplain. 

P.S.  Come  on  home;  the  crumbs  are  piling  up.  ■  ■ 
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in 


the  Sanctuary 


Bv  Fred  Cloud 


A  report  on  a  modern  approach  to  worship 


NEITHER  the  New  Orleans  nor 
Chicago  schools  of  jazz  nor  the 
patterns  which  have  evolved  more 
lately  are  alien  to  the  worship  of  God 
under  the  Lordship  of  Christ." 

This  assertion  was  made  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  D.  Kean  in  Wash- 
ington's Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  to  907  persons  gathered 
to  participate  in  the  premiere  of  a 
Jazz  Liturgical  Service.  This  was  the 
concluding  event  of  a  four-day  In- 
ternational Jazz  Festival,  sponsored 
by  the  President's  Music  Committee 
of   the   People-to-People   program. 

The  Festival  was  designed  "to  ex- 
plore the  many  facets  of  jazz  and 
its  functional  use  in  American  cul- 
tural life."  In  line  with  this  purpose, 
a  committee  headed  by  the  Reverend 
Alva  I.  Cox,  Jr.,  audio-visual  staflFer 
for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  enterprised  a  jazz  hturgi- 
cal  service.   The  service   was   com- 
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missioned  by  Broadcast  Music,  Inc., 
and  was  composed  by  Ed  Summerlin, 
young  New  York  jazzman  who  had 
composed  his  first  such  service  for  a 
National  Convocation  of  Methodist 
Youth  in  1959. 

In  a  sermon  preceding  the  jazz 
worship  service.  Dr.  Kean  read 
Psalm  150,  noting  that  a  large  part 
of  it  refers  to  the  use  of  music  in 
liturgical  worship.  "The  psahn  does 
not  mention  the  saxophone,  the 
clarinet,  or  the  traps,  but  it  is  not 
taking  Hberty  with  Scripture  to  in- 
clude these  more  modern  instru- 
ments under  the  general  heading  of 
pipe  and  cymbal.  The  important 
thing  is  that  everything  available  in 
the  way  of  musical  resource  can  be 
called  on  to  help  us  strike  the  clear 
note  of  worship.  And  this  will,  of 
course,  include  instruments  to  be 
developed  in  years  ahead. 

"In    the    history    of    the    Judaeo- 


Christian  tradition,  men  have  not 
only  used  whatever  musical  instru- 
ments they  had  in  services  of  litur- 
gical worship,  they  also  have  taken 
the  music  of  their  day  and  have 
oflFered  it  to  God's  glory.  To  look 
through  the  Church's  repertory  of 
hymns  and  anthems  from  a  histor- 
ical point  of  view  is  to  discover  very 
quickly  that  in  ever  so  many  in- 
stances we  have  the  popular  music 
of  a  particular  period  adapted  for 
the  worship  of  the  Church.  ...  If 
jazz  is  a  real  part  of  the  way  many 
people  find  their  feelings  expressed 
in  music,  then  this  service  is  a  most 
important  attempt  to  connect  wor- 
ship and  everyday  life." 

Then  Dr.  Kean  took  his  seat  and 
a  nine-man  jazz  combo  played  the 
offertory. 

What  did  the  persons  in  the  pews 
think  and  feel?  Did  they  agree  with 
the  rector  in  his  remarks?  What 
about  the  musicians  who  performed 
the  music — was  this  an  act  of  wor- 
ship for  them?  And  what  was  the 
composer  trying  to  communicate 
through  his  music?  As  soon  as  the 
service  was  concluded,  I  set  out  to 
get  answers  to  these  questions, 
through  a  series  of  interviews. 

Reactions  were  mixed.  Some  peo- 
ple felt  that  the  service  fell  short 
of  its  goal.  "This  service  just  doesn't 
quite  have  it,"  one  college  student 
remarked.  "The  language  needs  to 
be  more  up-to-date."  "I  can't  quite 
see  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  saxophone,"  a 
middle-aged  woman  stated.  "It  just 
rubs  me  the  wrong  way."  A  layman 
said:  "I  dig  jazz  and  I  dig  the  church 
— but  not  together!" 


Some  listeners,  however,  were  en- 
thusiastic. A  minister  from  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  the  Reverend  W.  A. 
Bason,  said:  "I  think  the  jazz  serv- 
ice is  excellent.  It's  a  splendid  try  in 
a  new  idiom."  Dr.  William  L.  Fow- 
ler, a  composer  and  jazz  musician 
who  heads  the  department  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  offered 
the  opinion  that  "Hke  other  things 
embryonic,  it  will  grow  into  some- 
thing that  laymen  and  ministers  will 
understand  is  right." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowdoin  Craighill, 
from  McLean,  Va.,  were  quite 
pleased  with  the  service.  "I  felt  that 
the  jazz  liturgical  service  provided 
for  more  congregational  participa- 
tion than  sometimes  happens  in  a 
regular  service  of  worship,"  Mrs. 
CraighiU  stated.  Mr.  Craighill,  a  law- 
yer, expressed  the  opinion  that, 
"This  is  an  appropriate  medium  for 
worship — or  should  be — both  his- 
torically and  logically." 
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AFTER  the  congregation  had  filed 
out  of  the  sanctuary  I  talked 
with  several  of  the  musicians  who 
had  just  performed  Mr.  SummerHn's 
music.  The  organist  at  the  Church  of 
Epiphany,  Mr.  Adolf  Torovsky,  told 
me:  "When  we  first  began  rehears- 
ing for  this  jazz  Hturgical  service, 
the  choir's  reaction  was  quite  mixed. 
As  they  got  acquainted  with  it,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  see  what  the 
composer  was  trying  to  get  across.  I 
think  Mr.  SummerHn's  composition 
is  religious  music,  in  modern  har- 
mony and  in  modem  rhythm.  To  get 
a  hearing  for  this  kind  of  music,  you 
have  to  educate  your  people  up  to 
it.  It  is  just  like  when  Brahms  came 
along;  at  first  the  people  didn't  im- 
derstand  what  he  was  trying  to  say 
through  his  music." 

The  bassist  with  the  nine-man 
combo,  Ron  Carter,  a  professional 
musician  who  played  for  a  time 
with  the  Rochester  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, called  Mr.  SummerHn's  com- 
position "startHng  music."  "I  think 
this  kind  of  music  is  way  past  due," 
he  said.  "J^zz  musicians  usuaUy 
aren't  in  church.  With  this  kind  of 
music  being  played  and  sung,  they 
might  begin  to  come.  Church  music 
is  way  past  due  for  a  change." 

Guitarist  for  the  group,  Barry  Gal- 
braith,  told  me:  "This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  played  this  kind  of 
music.  I  reaUy  enjoyed  it.  I  think 
it  functions  weU.  The  composition 
worked  out  well  and  should  be  re- 
peated." 

These  are  reactions  from  Hsteners 
and  performers.  What  did  the  com- 
poser have  in  mind?  What  was  he  at- 
tempting  to    do?    I   had   breakfast 


with  Ed  SummerHn  the  morning  af- 
ter the  premiere  of  his  Jazz  Liturgi- 
cal Service  and  put  those  questions 
to  him. 

"My  attempt  is  to  explore  new 
ways  of  opening  up  meanings  of  life 
and  reHgion,"  he  began.  "Liturgy  has 
to  be  in  comtemporary  style  and 
vernacular,  if  a  jazz  Hturgical  serv- 
ice is  to  be  entirely  successful.  In 
this  particular  service,  the  musical 
part  is  ahead  of  the  Hturgical  part. 
What  would  reaUy  satisfy  me  is  to 
have  at  my  command  some  com- 
pletely modem  Hturgy,  in  the  mod- 
ern idiom,  for  which  I  could  com- 
pose the  music. 

"Ministers  haven't  developed 
enough  courage  yet  to  go  very  far 
in  this  direction.  It's  not  important 
for  the  church  to  be  'just  another 
place  where  jazz  can  be  heard.* 
What  is  important  is  that  the  real 
contemporary  music  of  our  time  is 
jazz.  The  basic  concerns  of  reHgion 
don't  change,  but  the  expressions  of 
these  concerns  must  change.  The 
style  of  'getting  across  to  the  people' 
has  to  change.  This  jazz  Hturgical 
service  has  been  a  big  jump  ahead. 
But  this  is  on  the  periphery;  now 
we  have  to  fill  in  the  middle." 

Music  critics  were  divided  in  their 
opinion  of  Mr.  SummerHn's  "big 
jump  ahead."  Some  praised  the 
work.  But  Paul  Himie,  writing  in 
the  Washington  Post  (June  4), 
stated:  "Some  say  today's  is  a  sick 
generation.  One  could  claim  justly 
that  last  night's  music  (the  jazz  Htur- 
gical service)  provided  some  sick 
music,  and  some  good  jazz,  for  wor- 
ship in  a  sick  generation.  ...  I  won- 
dered who  was  worshiping." 
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Who  was  right,  those  who  praised 
the  work  or  those  who  condemned 
it?  My  own  opinion  is  that  jazz  will 
be  used  more  and  more  frequently 
in  the  future  for  special  services  of 
worship.  There  is  vitality  in  jazz 
for  it  is  a  living,  changing  musical 
form.  And  "when  the  new  wears  oflF,** 
when  the  focus  is  upon  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  worship  rather  than  upon 
the  novel  means  of  providing  music 
for  worship,  I  believe  many  people 
will  find  that  jazz  can  express  some 
of  their  feelings  on  a  deep  level. 

Sociologist  Karl  Hertz,  states  that, 
in  his  opinion,  jazz  a£Brms  that  "man 
is  more  than  a  thing,  a  commodity — 
the  jazz  musician  wants  to  be  a  per- 
son. *I  want  to  be  a  person' — that's 
what  his  music  is  saying." 

Jazz  is  no  musical  messiah.  It  does 
not  have  myriad  hidden  meanings. 
It  can  express  depth  of  feeling  and 
aspiration  only  if  the  composers  and 
performers  play  "from  the  heart." 
One  of  the  more  coherent  jazzmen, 
Gerry  Mulligan,  remarked  to  me,  "A 
lot  of  people  talk  about  the  existen- 
tial quality  of  jazz.  They  think  they 
hear  a  lot  of  meaning  in  it.  Some- 
times they  do.  But  sometimes  that's  a 
lot  of  bosh.  There  will  be  meaning  in 
a  man's  music  if  there's  something 
inside  the  man — if  he  really  has 
something  to  say.  Otherwise,  he  can 
blow  all  night,  and  it  is  nothing." 

Sometimes  jazz  is  a  medium 
through  which  performers  may  ex- 
press their  sense  of  vocation.  After 
a  particularly  inspired  set  of  jazz 
numbers   by    the    Art    Blakey    Jazz 


Messengers  at  the  Birdhouse  in  Chi- 
cago last  year,  Mr.  Blakey  stepped 
to  the  microphone  to  introduce  his 
last  set  of  numbers  and  said:  "We 
give  you  jazz — from  the  Creator, 
through  the  musicians,  to  you." 

Can  jazz  be  a  suitable  form  of 
music  for  worship?  That  depends. 
It  depends,  first,  on  whether  per- 
sons are  willing  to  be  open-minded 
in  hearing  new  types  of  music,  will- 
ing to  try  honestly  to  worship  God 
through  new  musical  forms.  It  de- 
pends, second,  on  whether  composers 
and  performers  provide  church  mu- 
sic of  genuine  excellence  in  new 
genres.  It  will  take  time  for  liturgi- 
cal jazz  to  be  accepted  widely  in 
the  churches,  and  some  persons  may 
never  accept  it  as  music  for  worship. 
But  for  those  who  seek  to  glorify 
God  in  the  present  moment,  as  Lord 
of  all  creation,  jazz  may  become  one 
medium  for  expressing  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to   the  Creator^ 

Audio- Visual  Resources  for  Pursuing 
Interest  Aroused  by  this  article: 
Liturgical  Jazz,  by  Ed  Summerlin 
(Ecclesia  Record  ER-101;  $4.95; 
order  from  Cokesbury  Book  Store, 
201  Eighth  Avenue,  South,  Nashville 
3,  Tennessee).  A  12"  33  1/3  LP 
record  of  John  Wesley's  Order  of 
Worship,  with  jazz  ensemble  play- 
ing musical  portions. 
The  Up  Beat  Down  Beat.  (16  mm 
film,  29  minutes,  rental  $6.50  from 
Cokesbury,  address  above).  A  jazz 
setting  by  Ed  Summerlin  of  a  mod- 
ern psalm  entitled  "Let  Us  Pray." 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  Christian  Advocate   (September  13, 
1962).  Copyright  1962  by  The  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
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Omnipotent  God,  we  know  that  the 
world  around  us  is  a  world  of  law — 
community  laws,  state  laws,  moral 
laws,  spiritual  laws.  Help  us,  O 
Father,  to  be  obedient  to  these  laws, 
to  be  on  the  side  of  peace  and  justice 
and  good  will,  to  be  in  harmony 
with  thy  holy  will.  Forgive  us  when 
we  have  gone  our  own  way,  when  we 
have  made  self  king  and  lawmaker 
and  have  disobeyed  thee.  Father,  to- 
day and  all  the  days,  we  pledge  our 
obedience  to  thy  law  in  every  area  of 
life.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
strength.  Amen, 

Father  of  Light,  the  temptation 
often  comes  to  us  to  let  go,  to  give 
up,  to  float,  as  it  were,  downstream. 
Yet,  Father,  we  do  pray  for  thy 
strength  to  enable  us  to  be  the  master 
of  ourselves,  to  be  men  of  discipline, 
to  practice  self-control;  or  rather, 
God-control,  so  that  we  never  fail 
thee.  Purify  our  lives;  teach  us  to 
deny  ourselves,  to  take  the  way  of 
the  cross.  Lead  us,  O  God,  toward 
disciplined  living  in  thy  will  for  we 
know  this  is  the  only  way  to  true 
freedom.  Give  us  wisdom  to  know 
thy  will  and  strength  to  do  it.  Lord, 
we  do  not  ask  for  safety;  simply  for 
courage  to  face  up  to  life  with  what- 
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ever  difficulties  may  be  in  the  way. 
In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Holy  Father,  in  a  world  of  hate, 
help  us  to  practice  love.  In  a  world 
of  walls  that  separate,  enable  us  to 
be  custodians  of  the  love  that  brings 
unity,  understanding,  and  peace.  In 
a  world  that  is  wounded,  help  us  to 
bear  mercy  that  binds  up  wounds. 
In  a  world  that  is  sick,  help  us  to 
carry  forth  the  medicine  of  love.  In 
a  world  that  is  selfish  and  thinks 
only  of  grabbing,  help  us  to  put 
others  first  and  think  only  of  giving. 
Give  us  an  understanding  of  love 
and  grace  to  live  by  it.  Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  help  us  to  look 
upon  each  new  day  as  a  new  chance. 
We  have  so  often  failed  and  we  have 
failed  so  miserably.  We  pray  that 
thou  wouldst  take  from  us  all  the 
things  that  displease  thee.  Help  us 
to  overcome  our  weaknesses  and  de- 
pend more  upon  thy  strength.  In 
this  troubled  world,  give  us  calmness 
of  spirit.  Reveal  to  us  the  true  mean- 
ing of  life.  Give  us  the  guidance  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit.  May  we  walk  with 
thee  all  along  life's  way.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Dedication  o£   Cornerstone 
of  Church  Center  at  UN 

In  September  last  year  the  corner- 
stone for  the  new  Church  Center  at 
the  UN  was  dedicated.  Sir  ZafruUa 
Khan  of  Pakistan,  president  of  the 
seventeenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
UN  joined  Christian  leaders  in 
prayers  for  world  peace.  He  urged 
the  more  than  one  thousand  in  the 
audience  to  devote  their  efforts  to 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
peace,  "for  in  essence  we  are  all  one, 
parts  of  the  same  body,  and  what 
hurts  one,  hurts  all;  what  heals  one, 
heals  all;  what  benefits  one,  benefits 
all- 
Fellowships  in  Adult  Education 

Several    Fellowships    for    persons 
seeking  advanced   degrees  in   adult 
education   are   available   at  Indiana 
University.  The  stipends  range  from 
$500  to   $1,500  for   one   academic 
year.  Preference  will  be  given  can- 
Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M.   Terry,  Fifth 
AF  Staff  Chaplain  (right),  and  Chap- 
lain, Lt  Col,  John  A.   Turner   (left), 
present  first  USAF  Charter  to  PWOC 
in  the  Far  East  to  Mrs.  Hazel  Bart- 
lett,    president    of    Fuchu    Chapter. 


didates  seeking  the  doctor's  degree. 
Those  selected  must  be  graduates  of 
an  accredited  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Applicants  must  be  en- 
gaged in  the  vocation  of  religious 
adult  education  or  must  give  reason- 
able assurance  that  they  plan  to 
pursue  this  vocation.  Applications 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee by  February  15,  1963.  Write 
Bureau  of  Studies  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion, Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind. 

New  Director  of  United  Church  Men 

Dr.  Don  L.  Calame,  Methodist, 
became  the  Director  of  the  United 
Church  Men  last  Sept.  1.  Dr.  Calame 
comes  from  Evanston,  111.,  where, 
since  1953,  he  has  been  senior  staff 
member  and  Director  of  Methodist 
Men  of  the  General  Board  of  Lay 
Activities  of  The  Methodist  Church. 
Dr.  Calame  is  married  and  has  a  son 
and  two  daughters. 

"TV  Gospel  Time" 

Last  September  30  a  new  musical 
TV  program  expressing  a  deep- 
rooted  faith  began  in  certain  se- 
lected cities.  The  weekly  television 
series  is  being  seen  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

American  Christian  Association 
for  Israel 

An  organization  seeking  to  foster 
a  positive  understanding  of  Israel 
and  to  help  her  overcome  hostile  or 
prejudicial  attitudes   wherever  they 
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Chaplains  and  Navy  personnel  from  the  Midway,  Topeka,  Ajax,  Mackenzie, 
Trathen  and  Black  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  attended  an  inspiring  Bible  Con- 
terence  held  at  the  hotel  in  beautiful  Unzen  National  Park,  Japan. 


exist  was  begun  last  September  in 
the  U.S.A.  It  is  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Christian  Association  for  Israel 
and  its  headquarters  are  515  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Dr. 
Howard  LeSourd,  President,  states: 
"Israel,  created  by  act  of  the  UN, 
is  performing  an  indispensable  func- 
tion— as  a  haven  for  survivors  of 
Hitler's  Europe — as  the  sanctuary  of 
thousands  of  dispossessed  Jews — as 
an  inspiration  to  a  significant  number 
of  Asian- African  lands.  .  .  .  Our  or- 
ganization will  seek  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  and  brotherhood  in 
the  Middle  East  that  both  Israelis 
and  Arabs  may,  in  fellowship,  over- 
come the  ancient  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  this  storied  area  of  the 
world." 

Organist  for  Twenty  Years 

The  Chapel  Chimes  of  McChord 


Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  records 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Voth  has 
completed  twenty  years  as  organist 
for  Chapel  #1.  She  was  honored  at 
a  service  held  last  August  at  Chapel 
#1.  Mrs.  Voth's  twenty  years  may 
be  something  of  an  Air  Force  record 
for  continuous  service  in  one  spot. 

Population    of    the   World 

The  population  of  the  world  in 
mid-1962  was  3,115,000,000  people. 
To  the  world  total  are  added  each 
year  over  50  million  people,  as  many 
as  live  in  the  United  Kingdom.  About 
57  per  cent  of  the  world's  people 
are  in  Asia.  Europe  and  the  USSR 
together  have  21  per  cent.  The 
Americas  divide  another  14  per  cent 
almost  equally.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing 8  per  cent  of  the  world's  people 
live  in  Africa.  Only  three  countries 
lost    population    in    recent    years — 


East  Germany,  Ireland  and  North 
Viet-Nam. — Population  Reference 
Bureau,    Inc. 

Watch  OutI 

A  story  going  the  rounds  in  Wash- 
ington: The  three  main  causes  of 
accidents  are  urban,  suburban,  and 
bourbon. 

"Deathometer" 

Last  year,  students  of  Manchester 
University,  England,  built  a  "death- 
ometer" and  placed  it  in  All  Saints 
Square,  Manchester,  during  Free- 
dom-from-Hunger  Week.  The  "death- 
ometer" recorded  that  one  person 
in  the  world  dies  from  hunger  every 
six  seconds. 

Hawaiian  Churches  Alerted 

Hawaiian  churches  have  been 
alerted  "to  recurrent  eflForts  to  intro- 
duce legalized  gambling."  A  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 


Parimutuel  Gambling  has  been 
activated. 


re- 


Religious   Missions 

The  thirteenth  annual  series  of 
overseas  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Religious  Missions  and  Jewish  Torah 
Convocations  for  Air  Force  personnel 
and  their  families  began  last  October 
and  will  continue  through  February. 

Education  in  Africa 

According  to  latest  UNESCO  sta- 
tistics 60  per  cent  of  the  children  on 
the  African  continent  never  go  to 
school  at  all.  Among  those  who  do 
only  40  per  cent  complete  the  pri- 
mary course  and  only  4  per  cent  of 
the  youths  between  12  and  18  re- 
ceive any  further  education.  Yet  in 
many  countries  these  figures  are  still 
lower. 

What's  happening  where  you  are? 
Let  us  hear. 


Installation  of  PYOC  officers  for  1962-63,  Westover  AFB,  Mass.  L-r:  Chaplain, 
Maj,  Simon  H.  Scott;  Paul  Huffman,  president;  Gary  Pass,  vice  president; 
Sharon  Miles,  secretary;  Michael  Pamdolfo,  treasiurer. 
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Jan.  1.  Happy  New  Year.  It  is  said  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a 
new  star  is  a  new  start.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  a  New  Year  is  a  new 
start!  But  it  helps  if  that  new  start  can  be  around  January  1.  Make  a  new 
start  in  '63.  Ask  God  to  forgive  you  for  all  your  sins  and  mistakes  and 
determine  to  walk  with  Christ  throughout  this  year. 

On  this  day,  of  course,  you  can  see,  either  in  person  or  before  your  TV, 
some  exciting  games  of  football:  The  Rose  Bowl  from  Pasadena;  the 
Orange  Bowl  from  Miami;  the  Sugar  Bowl  from  New  Orleans:  the  Cotton 
Bowl  from  Dallas;  and  the  Sun  Bowl  from  El  Paso. 

January  is  Cerebral  Palsy  Month.  America  has  more  than  600,000  cerebral 
palsied  persons  who  will  be  helped  by  the  C.  P.  Campaign. 

Jan.  6.  Epiphany  Day.  Twelve  days  after  Christmas.  Celebrated  as  the 
baptismal  day  of  Christ. 

Jan.  b-13.  Universal  Week  of  Prayer. 

Jan.  8.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Jan.  11-13.  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting,  United  Presbyterian  Men,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jan.  13-19.  Stephen  Foster  Week.  The  13th  is  Stephen  Foster  Memorial 
Day.  The  memorial  is  located  at  White  Springs,  Fla. 

Jan.  19.  Robert  E.  Lee's  birthday. 

Jan.  20-27.  The  Church  and  Economic  Life  Week.  Sponsor:  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Jan.  20-27.  National  YMCA  Week.  "To  call  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
YMCA  in  building  character  in  the  youth  of  America  and  the  world." 

Jan.  27-Feb.  2.  Youth  Week.  Theme:  "To  Fill  the  Emptiness." 

Jan.  30.  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  Day.  He  Hved  1882-1945. 
LOOKING  AHEAD:  Division  of  Christian  Education  Meetings  in  St.  Louis: 
Feb.  8-14.  Associated  Sections  meet  Feb.   12-15. 

Also  Feb.  12-15.  Churchmen's  Washington  Seminar. 

Lent  begins  this  year  in  February  on  the  27th.  Easter  comes  on  April  14. 


OPERATION  CENTURION 

The  efforts  of  the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Pentagon  to  raise  $100,000  for  Tokyo 
Union  Theological  Seminary  to  provide  scholarships  for  young  Japanese  students 
for  the  ministry  and  to  establish  professors'  chairs  are  meeting  with  success.  About 
$30,000  has  been  raised.  If  you'd  like  to  share  in  this  worthy  enterprise  send 
donations  to  Captain  Jack  B.  Davis,  Secy.,  PMOP,  Pentagon,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Make  checks  payable  to  Interstate  Building  Association,  Account  Number 
E-551450. 
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Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles  pre- 
pared not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  discussion. 
The  ideas  found  here  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay  leaders  as  they  pre- 
pare talks  or  sermons. 

1.  Is  God  a  Supernatural  Boy  Scout?   (page  IS) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  1:1;  12:1-3;  Exodus  3:7-8;  Rosea  11:9; 
John  1:14;  2  Corinthians  5:19 

What  would  you  know  about  God  if  all  you  knew  were  derived 
from  the  world  of  nature?  What  kind  of  language,  words,  images,  and 
symbols  would  you  use  to  tell  another  about  your  conception  of 
God?  Can  you  think  of  occasions  when  you  might  deal  sternly  or 
even  harshly  with  someone  because  you  deeply  care  for  him?  How 
does  Jesus  reveal  God? 

2.  Where  You  Are,  God  Already  Is!  (page  28) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  139:7-12;  Matthew  28:20 

What  brings  about  a  feeling  that  God  has  deserted  us?  How  can  we 
overcome  this  feehng?  What  are  the  requirements  for  finding  God? 
What  is  worship?  What  keeps  worship  from  becoming  sterile? 

3.  The  Christian  Style  of  Life  (page  86) 
Bible  Material:  John  3:1-16 

In  what  way  is  the  layman  a  minister?  How  can  the  church  help 
its  members  to  minister  to  others?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  holy?  How 
can  you  tell  a  Christian?  How  does  God  show  his  concern  and  love 
for  the  world?  What  is  the  Christian  style  of  life? 

4.  Two  Approaches  to  Truth  (page  44) 

Bible  Material:  Colossians  2:3;  John  8:31,  32 

How  are  science  and  religion  two  approaches  to  truth?  What  do  we 
learn  from  science?  What  do  we  learn  from  religion?  Is  there  any  con- 
flict between  the  two?  Why  or  why  not?  Would  you  prefer  a  Chris- 
tian doctor  or  would  a  doctor  who  is  a  skeptic  be  just  as  good?  Why 
or  why  not?  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  his  statement  in  John  8:31,  32? 
Why  does  the  church  consider  Christian  education  an  essential  part 
of  its  mission? 
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The  Teen-Age  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y.  1962.  $7.95. 

We  really  question  whether  there  needs  to  be  a  separate  Bible  for 
teen-agers  and  especially  if  that  Bible  is  going  to  be  a  modified  version 
of  the  King  James  Version,  as  this  new  Bible  is.  It  is  too  bad  that  young 
people  do  not  receive  the  help  of  the  many  scholars  who  worked  on  the 
Revised  Standard  Version.  Another  thing  that  makes  this  Bible  inadequate 
is  that  it  is  not  a  reference  Bible.  Young  people  cannot  turn  to  other  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  are  related  to  a  particular  verse  or  paragraph. 
Verses  that  were  unclear  in  the  KJV  remain  unclear  here  in  this  new 
Bible.  If  we  were  going  to  give  a  gift  Bible  to  a  teen-ager  we'd  make  it 
a  Revised  Standard  Version. 

John  H.  Glenn,  Astronaut  by  Lt.  Col.  Philip  N.  Pierce  and  Karl  Schuon. 

Frankhn  Watts,  Inc.  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  1962.  $3.95. 

No  other  one  person  has  impressed  American  people  with  the  real 
quahties  of  a  hero  more  than  Lt.  Col.  John  Herschel  Glenn.  He  not  only 
was  a  successful  astronaut  but  a  successful  man — a  Christian  gentleman  of 
the  highest  order.  What  is  Glenn's  background?  What  makes  him  tick? 
How  did  he  get  to  be  what  he  is?  This  book  tells  the  stor>'  and  answers 
these  questions.  It  is  by  a  friend  of  Astronaut  Glenn  and  the  editor  of 
Leatherneck  Magazine,  the  Marine  Corps'  widely  read  magazine.  Doubt- 
less as  time  goes  on  there  will  be  many  books  about  Glenn.  We  welcome 
this  first  one. 

The  Committee  and  Its  Critics  by  Wm.  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  and  the  editors  of 
the  National  Review.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y.  1962.  $4.95. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  against  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  ( HUAC ) .  In  this  book,  Wm.  Buckley,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  National  Review  and  other  writers  for  the  most  part  associated 
with  the  National  Review  as  editors,  associates,  or  contributors,  answer  the 
critics. 

Does  Overpopulation  Mean  Poverty?  by  Joseph  Marion  Jones.  Center  for 
International  Economic  Growth,  1720  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  75  cents. 

A  book  jammed  full  of  facts  about  population  growth  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  presenting  views  of  many  people  on  population  control. 
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They  Know  How  to  Use  It 

This  is  to  inform  you  of  a  use  made  of  THE  LINK  at  a  religious  retreat  held 
September  12-14,  1962.  The  retreat  was  for  Protestant  men  of  Amphibious 
Squadron  Three,  held  one  month  prior  to  departure  for  a  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet 
in  the  West  Pacific. 

The  issue  was  for  October,  1962,  and  the  four  topics  which  had  the  discussion 
helps  and  Bible  materials  listed  on  page  63  fit  perfectly  into  the  pattern  of  the 
conference.  These  topics  were  used  for  cabin  discussions  in  the  mornings  and 
just  before  taps  in  the  evenings.  The  squadron  chaplains  had  written  denomina- 
tional groups  requesting  materials  on  missions  in  the  Far  East  and  also  on  de- 
nominational men's  work.  The  response  to  these  letters  provided  an  excellent 
display  and  packets  of  literature  for  each  ship  in  the  squadron.  The  use  of  THE 
LINK  fit  perfectly  and  provided  the  men  with  a  practical  use  of  this  magazine. 

Our  thanks  to  you  for  a  fine  magazine  and  especially  for  the  topics  of  the 
October   issue. 

— LCDR  John  D.  Gould,  CHC,  USN,  and  LCDR  Donald  D.  Danielson,  CHC, 
USN,  Amphibious  Force  Three,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Fleet  Post  Office,  San 
Francisco,    Calif. 

A  Real  LINK  Friend 

Have  enjoyed  reading  the  LINK  very  much  both  here  and  several  other  places 
that  I  have  been  overseas. 

However,  we  have  been  without  an  American  chaplain  and  are  attending 
services  at  the  English  chapel  about  fourteen  miles  from  here.  We  also  attend 
the  Bible  study  on  Tuesday  evenings.  We  have  some  "hot"  discussions  and  must 
say  that  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  They  also  enjoy  reading  THE  LINK.  However, 
we've  missed  it  since  July.  So  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $11.25  for  twenty-five 
copies  for  each  month  of  October,  November  and  December,  which  I  will  dis- 
tribute in  the  English  chapel.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  articles  about  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  only  one  I  have  is 
the  one  for  Simon  which  was  in  your  June  issue. 

By  the  way,  do  you  have  any  calendars  for  1963?  I  would  be  happy  to  receive 
some   for   distribution   here. 

—Jonathan  E.  Wolff,  T.  G.  8.5,  Care  H  and  N,  APO  86,  Christmas  Island  Br., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

{We  are  jilling  Jonathans  order  and  will  he  sending  him  25  copies  of  THE 
LINK,  the  back  copies  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Calendar  Cards.  God 
bless  you,  Jonathan,  for  your  fine  ministry.) 

Donation  from  Quantico 

We  have  received  a  donation  of  $30.00  from  the  Post  Chapel  Fund,  Marine 
Corps   School,   Quantico,   Va.,    Chaplain   Edwin   R.    Weidler,    treasurer.    Thanks! 
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"Remember,  no  matter  how  little  or 
big  the  tip  is,  manage  to  look  slightly 
offended." 


Some  years  ago  Bernard  Shaw  was 
addressing  a  women's  club  in  Lon- 
don, the  subject  of  his  talk  being 
whether  people  really  died  from 
broken  hearts.  At  one  point  he  told 
of  a  friend  who  loved  a  girl  very 
dearly,  but  for  certain  reasons 
couldn't  marry  her. 

"And  did  he  die?"  asked  a  woman 
in  the  audience. 

"Yes,"  Shaw  replied  dryly,  "fifty 
years  later." 

~  — B.  P.  Spong  in  True. 


A  young  man   fell   into   a   deep 
coma  and  was  feared  to  be  dead. 
However,  he  rallied  and  was  soon  flj 
able  to  receive  his  friends.  One  of  ™ 
them  asked  what  it  felt  like  to  be 
practically  dead. 

"Dead?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  never 
worried,  really.  I  knew  I  wasn't  dead, 
because  my  feet  were  cold  and  I  was 
hungry." 

"But  how  did  that  make  you  so 
sure  you  weren't  dead?" 

"Well,  I  knew  that  if  I  were  in 
heaven  I  wouldn't  be  hungry,  and 
if  I  were  in  the  other  place  my  feet 
wouldn't  be  cold." 

— L  itN  Magazine. 

Two  teen-agers  on  a  tour  of  a 
modem  art  gallery^  found  themselves 
alone  in  a  room  of  modem  sculpture. 
Staring  at  the  twisted  pipes,  broken 
glass,  and  tangled  shapes  one  of 
them  said,  "Let's  get  out  of  here  be- 
fore they  accuse  us  of  wrecking  this 
place." 

— Nuggets. 

An  elderly  woman  complained 
about  another  parishioner.  When 
asked  what  the  other  had  done,  she 
said,  "She  ignores  me,  and  I  don't 
like  ignorance," 

— The  Brand. 

Said  one  young  w^oman  to  another, 
"I  understand  that  the  congregations 
at  your  church  are  very  small.  Is 
that  so?" 

"Yes,"  rephed  the  other,  "so  small 
in  fact  that  every  time  the  minister 
says  'Dearly  Beloved'  you  feel  as  if 
you  had  received  a  proposal." 

— Cambridge  Daily  News. 
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PRAYER  AT 

THE  NEW  YEAR   7^' 


M. 


AY  I  be  more  patient 
Through  the  coming  year. 
Ever  more  unselfish, 
Feeling  Christ  so  near. 

May  I  live  more  wisely 
As  I  go  on  my  way, 
Following  God's  precepts, 
Rules  I  would  obey. 

May  I  be  more  humble. 
I  pray  now  to  be 
Filled  with  love  for  others, 
Love  found.  Oh  Lord,  in  Thee. 
— Louise  Darcy 
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